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The Ford Four Cylinder 


Twenty Horse Power, Five 
Passenger Touring Car 


$8B5O 22 Fob. Detroit 


HE one real automobile value among all the “season sensation” announcements is this big, roomy, powerful 
five-passenger touring car at the hitherto unheard of price of $850.00. A car that possesses at least equal 
value with any “1909” car announced, and at the same time sells for several hundred dollars less than the 

lowest of the rest. 


Compare the following features of the new Ford car with those of any higher priced car offered and see if you 
can justify in your own mind the additional expenditure that buying any other car involves. 


The Model T is a four cylinder, twenty horse power, five passenger family car. Vanadium steel, the finest and 
costliest steel manufactured, is used throughout the entire car. Unit power plant with magneto an integral part of 
same—four cylinders in one block, water jacketed cylinder head removable, offering easy access to all working parts 
of engine. 3 bearing crank shaft, camshaft with 8 cams integral—silent planetary transmission of new design, splash 
system of lubrication—control on left side, all forward speeds by foot lever—double system of braking—shaft drive 
through only one universal joint to Ford system of final drive, patented in all countries. 100” wheel base, 56” tread, 
30” wheels, 3” tires, front, 314” rear, where the wear is greatest. Gasoline capacity, 10 gallons—225 to 250 mile 
supply; long clean-cut lines throughout, handsomely finished and you have the specifications of the real automobile 
value of this year, and next, and a couple more thereafter. 

Vanadium steel is used throughout the entire car wherever strength is necessary. The axles, shafts, connecting 
rods, springs, gears, brackets, etc., are all of Vanadium steel,—each from a separate formula and all especially heat- 
treated in our own plant and from our own analyses. We defy anyone to break a Ford Vanadium steel part with any 
test or strain less than 50%, greater than is required to put any other special automobile steel entirely out of business. 

The weight of the car is only 1,200 lbs.—brought about by scientific construction and the use of Vanadium steel. 
Not an ounce of necessary weight sacrificed, not an ounce of dead weight in the car. 


That is one of the reasons the Ford car will run more miles for less money than any other touring car manufactured 


We make no apologies for the price,—any car now selling up to several hundred dollars more could, if built 
from Ford design, in the Ford factory, by Ford methods, and in Ford quantities, be sold for the Ford price if the 
makers were satisfied with the Ford profit per car. 


Your guarantee that this car is all we claim—and our claims are broad—is in the reputation of Henry Ford, who 
never designed or built a failure, and in the reputation of the Ford Motor Company, who have built $20,000,000 
worth of successful cars of Ford design in the same factory, with the same organization and system, and bearing the 
same imprint that the Model T is manufactured under. It’s the guarantee of works as well as words. 


Delivery began October Ist, orders filled in rotation. Cars can be seen at all branch stores; get a demonstration 
if you are nearby, if not, wire your order either for immediate shipment or definite further delivery. 


FURTHER details in catalog, which is yours for the asking. 


Soret Meter Company 


STANDARD MANUFACTURERS A. M. C. M. A. 


260 PIQUETTE AVENUE - - - DETROIT 


BRANCHES :— New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


Paris, France. London, England. Canadian Trade—Ford Motor Company, of Canada, Ltd. 
Walkerville, Ontario. Branch, Toronto. 
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Seen renee 


James L. Perkins & Go. Announce a Great Clearance Book Sale 


Comprising their Purchase from a Leading Philadelphia Publisher who is 
Retiring from the Wholesale Standard Set Business (pariecirs'sn fouuse! 





$250,000 De Luxe Stock at HALF PRICE 


Ghance of a Lifetime to get Genuine Book Bargains. 





On Approval, Easy Terms 


NOTE: The Descriptions are necessarily brief. Get the Books. We ship Charges prepaid, subject to 10 Days’ Inspection 


Dickens! 


While Scott was writing his famous romances a 
boy named Dickens was working in a blacking ware- 
house, teaching himself shorthand, soon rising to 
be a reporter, and at 28,the most popular living 
writer in the world, a popularity which he main- 
tained for more than thirty years, until his death 
from needless overwork. Dickens works are too 
widely known and loved to require comment. 

Fine Limited numbered Edition De Luxe, com- 
plete works in 20 volumes, large type, fine white 
wove paper, 160 illustrations, elegant 94 leather 
‘binding. 


(Pub. $90) Special Price $42.50. 





Shakespeare! 


Best Library Edition. Complete in twenty elegant 
volumes (544x734) combining convenience and 
dignity, two plays to a volume, Cambridge text. 

Two sets of notes, critical and explanatory, by 
over 200 Shakespearean scholars such as Rolfe, Hud- 
son, Dowden, Gollancz. 

Study Questions and suggestions follow each play. 

175 full-page gravures and mezzo-gravures be- 
sides hundreds of small engravings. The edition is 
limited and numbered. 

Large type, superfine deckle-edge paper. The 
binding is 94 blue leather. 


(Pub. $85) Special Price $37.50 
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Plutarch! 


Plutarch’s Lives include brilliant biographies of 
the chief personages of Greek and Roman history, 
embracing the six hundred eventful years, 500 B.C. 
to 100 A. D. Shakespeare himself drew ideas and 
characters from Plutarch, and so have countless 
other writers. Emerson says “cannot be spared 
from the-smallest library,—his lives are as enter- 
taining as a French novel.” 

Edition De Luxe, five volumes, limited and num- 
bered, large type, good paper, illustrated, durably 
bound in beautiful style, 34 genuine leather. 


(Pub. $25) Special Price $11.50 


Gibbon! 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cov- 
ering the period from the death of Julius Cesar and 
the downfall of the Republic, through thirteen 
centuries, to the fall of Constantinople, ** Whatever 
else is read, Gibbon must be read too. 

New Edition De Luxe, the only large type set in 
six volumes (It must not be confounded with cheap 
broken type sets in five volumes). Notes by Milman, 
Guizot and Dr. William Smith. Elegantly illustrated 
and bound in 3% genuine leather. 


(Pub. $33) Special Price $15.75 








Scott! 


In 1814, at the age of 43, Scott published anony- 
mous his iirst novel ‘* Waverley ” followed in rapid 
succession by that matchless series of romances 
unbroken up to 1829, within three years of his death. 
The world knows what marvelous achievements he 
wrought in that brief span of years. What a life of 
splendor and misery, fame and pathos. Yet his 
works breathe purity, courage, honor and sweetness. 

Complete Waverley Novels, limited Edition De 
Luxe, 24 volumes, large type, laid paper, 270 illus- 
trations, handsome dark green 34 leather binding. 


(Pub. $100) Special Price $47.50 


Emerson! 


As man and writer, Emerson ranks among the 
great world-spirits. Strength and originality of 
thought, force and brilliancy of expression dominate 
his works. 

Contents of the set, six volumes, ** Representative 
Men,” ‘English Traits *’ ‘**Nature Addresses and 
Lectures,’’ ** Conduct of Life,”’ ** Essays,’’ ** Poems,” 
and a Biography by Richard Garnett. 

Large type, illustrated, excellent paper, bound 
beautifully in 34 leather. This is a limited Edition 
De Luxe, each set numbered by hand. 


(Pub. $27) Special Price $12.50 





Hugo! 
a 

Complete romances, poems, essays, best dramas, 
including Hugo’s rare book on Shakespeare and life 
of Hugo, in ten handsome volumes, 

New Edition De Luxe from new plates with 90 
illustrations in photogravure and halftone. This is 
the best and most complete set of Hugo in English 
excepting only one other costly edition which sells 
at from $100 to $500 per set. Edition limited to 1000 
, Numbered sets. Elegantly bound in 34 leather De 
Luxe style. 


(Pub. $49) Special Price $24.50 





Hawthorne! 


New Edition De Luxe. Contents of the set: 
1. Twice-Told Tales; 2. Mosses from an Old Manse ; 
8. The Scarlet Letter; 4. The House of the Seven 
Gables; 5. Grandfather’s Chair; 6. The Wonder 
Book; 7. The Blithedale Romance; 8. Tanglewood 
Tales; 9. The Marble Faun. 

The type is large and clear, printed upon fine 
white laid paper, made expressly for this edition. 
Illustrations includes frontispiece. duotones from 
originals and a fine new photogravure portrait of 
the author. Fine 3 leather binding. 


(Pub. $35) Special Price $17.50 





Fielding! 


Smollett! 





Stevenson! 


This new Edition De Luxe (limited and num- 
bered) brings to booklovers for the first time an 
approximately definitive edition of Stevenson at a 
moderate price. Heretofore the only other good 
edition has sold at from $52.00 to $104.00 per’ set, 
moreover this new set contains hundreds of pages 
of valuatle matter never before presented in book 
form—not even in the most expensive editions. 

The type is a new Scotch style: good paper, with 
portraits and other illustrations from photographs. 
Ten volumes. 34 leather binding. 


(Pub. $39) Special Price $19.50 


Kipling 7 


New illustrated Edition De Luxe of Kipling’s 
Standard Works as follows: 1. Plain Tales from the 
Hills; 2. The Light that Failed; 3. Mine Own ‘Peo- 
ple; 4. Soldiers Three; 5. The Phantom Rickshaw ; 
6. Under the Deodars; 7. Wee Willie Winkie, City 
of Dreadful Night, American Notes; 8. Story of the 
Gadsbys, In Black and White; 9. Letters of Marque; 
10. Poems, Ballads and Other Verses. % leather 
binding, 


(Pub. $39) Special Price $19.50 


Poe! 


This is a new complete Edition De Luxe of Poe’s 
complete Tales, Poems, Essays and Miscellanies — 
the most desirable library edition in existence. 

The type is large and clear, text page printed in 
two colors on superfine white wove paper with ex” 
cellent photogravure and halftone illustrations. 
Frontispieces are hand colored. Edition limited to 
1000 numbered sets. The binding % leather. Ten 
volumes. 


(Pub. $49) Special Price $24.50 


De Musset! 


“His novels are extraordinarily brilliant. He had 
no successor in France either as a poet or 
dramatist.”—Enc. Britannica. 


The complete writings of Alfred De Musset trans- 
lated into English. Edition De Luxe limited to 1000 
numbered sets with 41 Photogravures, large type, 
deckle edge paper. 10 vols. 


Elegantly bound in % leather, gold tops. 


(Pub. $49) Special Price $24.50 














NOTE: This Coupon Saves You Money 





CUr OUT OR COPY THIS BLANK—FILL IN—MAIL TO-DAY ..... 








Scott it was who named Fielding ‘** The 
Father of the English Novel’’ because Field- 
ing created a new school of literature — the 
novel. After more than a century his novels 
still hold a foremost place among the world’s 
masterpieces. He wrote those celebrated 
novels “om Jones,” ‘* Joseph Andrews,” 
** Amelia,”’ etc., which are truly classics of 
theirkind. . 

Edition De Luxe, limited and numbered 
(uniform with Smollett) large type, excel- 
lent paper, illustrated, complete novels, 
unexpurga’ six volumes, 34 leather 
binding. (Pub. $30) 


Special Price $15.75 
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The writings of this classic old novelist 
are famous for depicting with spirit and wit 
the free and easy manner of 18th century 
life. Smollett deals with the ridiculous and 
humorous side of life. Thackeray called his 
**Humphrey Clinker” the most laughable 
story ever written. The novels ‘* Roderick 
Random,” ‘Peregrine Pickle,’’ etc., excel 
in original comedy. 

The set contains the complete novels un- 
expurgated, best text, large type, fine paper, 
illustrated, six volumes, Edition De Luxe, 
limited, numbered by hand, % leather 
binding. (Pub. $30 


) 
Special Price $15.75 


REMEMBER jou return books at our expense if not 
satisfied. Send no money with order. 


Use the coupon—Fill in name of author desired. sa~ 


Address \ JAMES L. PERKINS & COMPANY 


at once 
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THE 1909 
WHITE STEAM CARS 


During the coming season, the White Steam Cars will be built in two distinct models which, 
while differing widely in size, in power and in price, will follow the same general lines of con- 
struction. The horse-power ratings of these cars are based on the actual power delivered at the 
rear wheels, not merely on formulas or on the power delivered at the engine. 


The larger of the new cars (shown in the above illustration) is known as the Model “M.” 
It is rated at 40 steam horse-power, and sells for $4,000, f. 0. b. Cleveland, equipped with acety- 
lene headlights and tank, oil lamps, horn and tool kit. The wheel base is {22 inches; the front 
tires 36x4 inches and the rear tires 36x5 inches. The car is regularly equipped with a straight- 
line seven-passenger body. 


The smaller of the new cars will be known as the Model “O.” It is rated at 20 steam 
horse-power and sells for $2,000 f. 0. b. Cleveland, equipped with oil lamps, horn and tool kit. 
The wheel base is 104 inches and the tires, both front and rear, are 32x3™% inches. The car is 
regularly equipped with a straight-line five-passenger body. 


The power plants of the two models are identical in design, the only difference between them 
being in the dimensions of the various parts. The principal mechanical change in the new cars, 
as compared with previous White models, is in the engine. The new engine is fitted with the 
Joy valve mechanism, instead of the Stephenson valve mechanism. The valves are driven from 
the connecting rods, as are the pumps. The eccentrics are done away with arid the cylinders are 
brought close together, permitting the use of a short one-piece crank-shaft, with but two main 
bearings. The number of parts in the engine is reduced by one-half and the entire construction 
greatly simplified. 


As in previous models, the generator—the simplest proweneking doyle ever, designed— 
consists simply of a series of cotls of steel tubing joined together. The regulating system, 
whereby the temperature and pressure of the steam remain constant without in any way 
engaging or requiring the attention of the operator, is similar to that in the 1908 car. 































A circular containing full details of the new models will be sent on request 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY, Broadway at 62d Street CLEVELAND, 407 Rockwell Avenue 
BOSTON, 320 Newbury Street CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, 629-33 North Broad Street SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street. at Van Ness Avenue 
PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty Street ATLANTA, 120-122 Marietta Street 
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CAMPAIGN FUNDS AND PREDATORY 
INTERESTS 


NE issue seems to have emerged out of last week’s campaign 
O of personalities and tumult with more definiteness of outline 
than any other. This is the problem of campaign-fund publicity, 
and of the part played by these funds in bringing about alliances 
between parties and special inter- 


New York, Ocroser 10, 1908 
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public, are deterred because they fear it would not look well for 





them to give so much.” 

The present contrcversy over.the publicity issue had its begin- 
ning in last week’s exchange of letters between President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Bryan. The President, in answer to an earlier letter, 
approved the publication of contributions “after the election,” 
whether provided for by law or not; but he argued that such pub- 

lication before the election would 





ests. The curbing of illicit cor- 
porate influence in the political 
field, declares the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.), is the vital issue 
in the current Presidential cam- 
paign, and this opinion is echoed 
by the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.) and the Brooklyn Dadly 
Eagle (Ind. Dem.). Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Taft are at one in de- 
manding. campaign-fund public- 
ity, but they differ by some weeks 
as to when the books should be 
opened. Mr. Bryan advocates 
publishing the names of contrib- 
utors and the amounts con- 
tributed before election, while 
Mr. Taft agrees with President 
Roosevelt that full publicity 
would not be practicable nor 
advisable until after that event. 
Meanwhile the campaign mana- 
gers of both parties are mourning 
over the leanness of their coffers 
as compared with other Presi- 
dential years. Not long ago 
Chairman Mack reported sadly 
that his party’s fund had not 








give rise to false impressions, 
and should not be required. He 
cited the famous Harriman con- 
tribution to the campaign of 1904 
in illustration, pointing out that, 
had it been made known before 
the election— 


“You and your. supporters 
would have endeavored to use 
the fact of it having been made 
as an insincere and untruthful 
argument to show that I could 
not be trusted to deal out exact 
justice to Mr. Harriman. No 
stronger argument against your 
proposition has yet been advanced 
than this that you have thus un- 
consciously advanced.” 


To this Mr. Bryan retorts : 


“You are the first conspicuous 
member of your party to attempt 
an explanation of the party’s 
opposition to publicity before 
the election, and the admission 
which you make will embarrass 
your party associates. Your po- 
sition is that the publication be- 
fore election of the contributions 
made to your campaign fund 








reached the $300,000 mark, and 
Mr. Hitchcock tells a_ similar 
tale of poverty, despite the fact 
that the Republican treasurer, 
G. R. Sheldon, is under Dem- 
ocratic fire for his corporation connections. “The publicity 


great aggregations of capital. 


clause is acting as a deterrent to contributors,” said Chairman 
Hitchcock to a reporter, and he went on to explain: “Those 
who can contribute but a small amount do not care to have 
the fact known, and others who could afford to give large 
amounts, but who know that their contributions must be made 


JOHN D. ARCHBOLD, OF STANDARD OIL, 


The publication of some of his letters, written to politicians of 
both parties, has supplied the sensation of the present campaign, and 
has crystallized the public demand for a divorce between politics and 


would furnish your political op- 
ponents an opportunity ‘to give 
a false impression’ as to the fit- 
ness of the candidates. 

“You cite as illustrations the 
contributions made to Governor 
Hughes’s campaign fund, the contributions collected by Mr. Harri- 
man, and the contributions which are now being collected for Mr. 
Taft’s campaign fund. You charge, in effect, that the people are 
so lacking imintelligence that they might condemn as improper 
contributions which you declare to be proper. If the voters differ 
with you on this question, are they necessarily ignorant and wrong? 
Must the members of the party organization act as self-appointed 
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guardians of the people and conceal from them what is going on, 
lest the people be misled as to the purpose and etfect of large con- 
tributions? 1s this your explanation of the action of the Republi- 
can leaders in the National Convention in voting down a publicity 


plank? If you will pardon 
the suggestion, I believe that 





a better explanation can be 
found in Holy Writ, for do 


we not read of men loving 
darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds are evil ?” 


Here Mr. Tait enters the 
discussion, taking up the argu- 
ment in one of his Nebraska 
speeches, in which he incor- 
porates some genera) informa- 
tion about existing publicity 


laws. To quote in part: 


“T have always been in fa- 
vor of a law which will require 
publicity of both contributions 
and expenses immediately 
after election. . . . I do not 
know of any election law, 
either in this country or 
abroad, which requires the 
publication of contributions or 
expenditures before election. 
The law of Nebraska on this 
subject only requires the pub- 

HASKELL’S SUCCESSOR. lication of contributions and 
Herman Ridder, the new treasurerof expenditures after the ‘elec- 


the Democratic National Committee, is tion 
arecent recruit to the Bryan cause. In 
past campaigns his Staats-Zeitung vig- 
orously combated the Nebraskan. 














“The chief objection to the 
publication of contributions 
before the election is that it 
makes certain that in the heat of the controversy the motives of 
those who contribute to pay the legitimate expenses of the 
campaign will be misconstrued, perverted, and misrepresented. 
The candidates in whose behalf the contributions are made will 
be charged in a most unfair way as being completely under the con- 
trol of those who make the contributions, 

“Tt is entirely natural and proper that men who are able to con- 
tribute and who are deeply interested from patriotic motives and 
from motives of a desire to continue the general prosperity should 











AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION. 


~ Macauley inthe New York Word. 


contribute 10 the party whose administration of governmenta) 
affairs is likely to be in accordance with their views of proper 
government. Jt is not good policy to discourage those who desire 
to contribute to the legitimate purposes of the campaign from s90 
contributing by exposing them to the bitter diatribes or unfair at- 
tacks or slanderous condemnations of partizans in an electoral fight, 

“ After the election is over and the expenditures and contribu- 
tions are published, the temptation to misrepresent the motives of 
the donors wi)) largely be minimized, and the public may then 
arrive at a just conclusion with respect to the matter. ......, 

“The known publicity to be given to contributions after the elec- 
tion will greatly reduce the probability that a contribution will be 
made for the purpose of seeking privileges or favors at the hands 
of the candidate, and tends to secure purity of motive in the making 
of such contributions. Mr. Bryan looks rather to the publication 
of such contributions for platform purposes and references than to 
the main purpose of a publicity law which is to secure the public 
against bribery in elections and the improper influencing of official 
action.” 


My. Bryan, returning to the attack, asserts that Mr. Taft insults 
the intelligence of the people when he makes the “astounding” 
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“1's DONE LOS’ IN DE WILDERNESS.” 
— Rogers in the New York Herald. 





PAY-DAY IN THE OFFICE OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


THe New Orrice Boy—‘ Gee! I suppose I can never be Presi- 
dent now!”’ —Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


BLASTED HOPES. 
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suggestion that the voters are so liable to be misled that the facts 
et be kept from them until after they have voted. 

Altho the New York Sun (Ind,) insists that ° the American view 
of ‘present politics is cynical, amused,” and that “ nobody is excited 


but the performers,” other papers afford evidence to the contrary, 
The New Orleans 7#mes Democrat (Dem.) sees in the contro- 


versy proof of “a wonderful awakening of the public mind and 

















Copyrighted, 1908. by Underwood & Underwood, New Yo: h. 


MR. TAFT WINNING HIS WAY THROUGH A CROWD 


conscience.” It gives Mr. Bryan chief credit for this awakening, 


and goes on to say: 


“Tt remains only to see that the great revolt shall go its full length. 
The cost of elections, rightly regulated, may be met without re- 
eourse to multimillionaires or corporate treasuries. The Republic 
will be safe so song as_both parties are beyond the reach of monopo- 
lists, and will fall whenever both parties have to shape their plat- 
forms with regard to the largess which a particular pronouncement 
may bring in. There is no logical answer to Mr. Bryan’s demand 
ihat the list of contributions be printed in advance, It is idle to 
protest after the event, it is futile to ery ‘Stop thief!’ when the 
goods are gone. The most beneficent of all reforms in our politics 
may be postponed for a little, but the beginning of the end is near. 
There is no good reason why a great election should be as costly 
as asmall war. The riotous expenditure is but the fulcrum for 
the lever with which the modern Archimedes has been wont to 
move the political earth.” 


In somewhat cynical vein the New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
remarks that while some ground has been gained by the forces of 
genuine reform, the vows of poverty which the two parties have 
taken this year have not been wholly voluntary. To quote: 


“Any political Rip Van Winkle of the age of ‘blocks-of-five ’ 
Dudley and President Arthur’s ‘soap’ and Platt’s open purchase 
of up-State cattle, who should wake up to-day to see the two par- 
ties vying with each other in scorn of vote-buying and in flogging 
the money-changers from the temple with a whip of small cords, 
might well think that the millennium had dawned since he fell 
asleep. 

“lf, however, he rubbed his eyes hard enough, and looked about 
him with sufficient sharpness, he would discover that Satan was 
not yet bound, or the saints inheriting all of the earth. He would 
see certain undoubted gains. The secret and interested campaign 
contribution is in a fair way to be abolished. Such vast sums from 


suspect sources as were paid over in the dark to elect Roosevelt 
four years ago, are already a thing of the past.” 

The campaign of 1908 will be instructive, remarks the New 
York Zzmwes (Ind. Dem.), since it “will show how the voting habit 
of the people is affected by the absence of large campaign disburse- 
ments.” The same paper continues : 


“If the country has any natural bent that will elect Mr. Bryan 


unless money is used to turn the current of its will into the Taft 


channel, then let it be so. 

“Since 880, at least, no Presidential campaign has been fought 
out without very large expenditure of money. In many campaigns 
the sum has been so large that the explanation of ‘legitimate ex- 
penditure ’ was preposterous. Upon one side or the other, and 
very likely upon both sides, there has been a great deal of vote- 
buying. If our Presidential elections are determined by the bri- 
Ding of voters, then it is useless to pretend that we have a repubdi- 
can form of government. Plutocracy would be a better word than 
democracy. When men who are paupers alike in patriotism, in 
public spirit, and in purse stand ready to determine the choice of 
a President for a money payment, a condition exists that becomes 
at once the greatest issue of all.” 

The general attitude of suspicion toward the big corperations 
which the present controversy implies has moved Chancellor Day 
to point out that these corporations were badly blackmailed by 
legislators long before they began to meddle with Segislation, 
Federal, State, or municipal—that, in short, they went into the 


wame in self-defense. 


REPUDIATION OF THE CLEVELAND 
ARTICLE 


B iio belated repudiation by Mrs. Cleveland and the executor 

of the Cleveland estate of the famous pro-Taft article signed 
“Grover Cleveland ” is causing even more sensation than did the 
appearance of the article in the first place. But it is now the pro- 
Bryan papers which supply most of the eager comment, while the 
Republican press seem to have little to contribute to the discus- 
sion. “Well, boys, what do you think of it now?” asks Col. Henry 


Watterson, whose Cowrzer-Journal challenged the genuineness of 
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THE BRYAN HAND-SHAKE. 


the document from the first. “The publication and circulation of 
this fabricated letter is more infamous in all respects than the 
publication and circulation of the celebrated Morey letter forgery 
in the Garfield campaign,” asserts Vice-Presidential Candidate 


John W. Kern, the essential difference being that Garfield was 
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living and able to give prompt and effective denial. “One of the 
most stupendous, as it is the most outrageous, of campaign canards 
has been exposed,” exultingly proclaims the Columbia (5S, C.) 
State (Dem.), always an unwavering champion of Mr. Bryan’s 
cause. Its fighting blood aroused, the same paper goes on to 
dwell significantly upon the fact that the Republican party was 
“the sole beneficiary ” of this “gigantic fraud upon the people of 
America,” this “gross injustice done the memory of Mr. Cleveland.” 
“There is no doubt in our 
mind,” it adds, “that respon- 
sibility for this fraud can be 
traced to the management of 
the Taft campaign.” We do 





not find any echo of this sus- 
picion elsewhere in the press, 
however. 

Altho the definite evidence 
which led to the repudiating 
of the article has up to the 
time of writing been rather 
mysteriously withheld, the 
press recognize that as a cam- 
paign document it is already 
dead, and th. epublican Na- 
tional Committee has with- 
drawn the pamphlet in which 
itwascirculated Yet Brough- 
ton Brandenburg, the vendor 
of the article, still insists up- 
on its authenticity, and the 





New York 77mes (Ind. Dem.), 
in which it was first pub- 


lished, has turned the matter 











BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG, 


Who negotiated the saleof the alleged over to District Attorney 


Cleveland article to the New York erome for investigation AS 
Times. A few days before he became J 6 ; 


the center of the present sensation he Mr. Jerome remarks, “if the 
was accused by Samuel Gompers of try- articleis a forgery the person 
ing to bribe him in the name of the abl ae PMs 
National Association ot Manufacturers. responsible for it and for its 


He characterizes Mr. Gompers’s charge 


sale, if the sale was consum- 
as “a stained-glass lie” 


mated knowing it to be a for- 
gery, should be severely punished ; for a wrong-doing of this char- 
acter, in the midst of a bitterly fought campaign, might have very 
serious consequences.” 

The circumstances attending the publication of the article may 
be briefly summarized as follows, from the detailed statement 
made by Zhe 7imes itself: Some time after Mr. Cleveland’s death 
Mr. Brandenburg, in the réle of literary agent, offered 7he Times 
a type-written article on the political situation bearing what pur- 
ported to be the signature of Grover Cleveland. Inquiry of Mr. 
Frank S. Hastings, executor of the Cleveland estate, elicited the 
following statement: “I am cognizant of an article written by 
Grover Cleveland which by oral agreement he assigned to Mr, 
Brandenburg, and, with Mrs. Cleveland’s consent, I have given 
Mr. Lrandenburg a formal written assignment by which he has the 
exclusive right to said article, including the right to dispose of it 
as he may see fit.” Doubts of the genuineness of the article having 
been exprest prior to its publication, Mr. Hastings was again ap- 
pealed to. In the course of his written reply he said: “I have no 
reason to believe that the article furnished you by Mr. Branden- 
burg, purporting to have been written by Mr. Cleveland, is not 
genuine. ] am sending you a signature of Mr. Cleveland’s in 
order that you may compare it with the one submitted by Mr. 
Brandenburg.” Upon its publication the article was challenged 
by leading Democrats, and 7he Times again appealed to Mr. 
Hastings, who then said: “There are within my knowledge facts 
and incidents that confirm my belief in the genuineness of the 
article as Mr. Cleveland’s own production.” This was printed in 


[October 10, 


The Times on September 23. Two days later Mr. Hastings wrote 
to the same paper stating that “there has since come to my knowl. 
edge ‘evidence’ which leaves in my mind no doubt of the fact that 
the said article was not written nor signed by Grover Cleveland 
and therefore:is, in my opinion, no longer entitled to credit as his 
production.” When asked for this “evidence ’”—he himself used 
the word in quotation marks—Mr. Hastings referred Zhe Times 
to Mr. John G, Carlisle, who was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Cleveland. Mr. Carlisle is scarcely less reticent in the matter than 
Mr. Hastings, the most definite statement so far attributed to him 
being this, which appears in the New York /vening Post (Ind.): 


“J have advised Mr. Hastings to say nothing further on the sub- 


ject at the present time, and ] do not desire to say anything, ex- 
cept that after Mr. Hastings became fully satisfied that the signa- 


ture on the article published in 7he 7imes was not genuine, my 
advice to him was to publish a statement to that effect. 


“T fully concur with the conclusion reached by Mr. Hastings that 
the signature is not genuine, and I know that is the opinion of 


other gentlemen who are familiar with Mr. Cleveland’s hand- 

writing and who have seen the signature in 7Ze 77mes office, 
“But I donot rely entirely upon the signature as evidence. There 

is internal evidence afforded by the contents of the letter itself 


which is sufficient to satisfy me that Mr. Cleveland did not write 
it. There are other circumstances connected with the matter which 


strengthened our conclusion.” 


The Times explains that it “is not supporting or defending the 
genuineness of the letter, or of Mr. Cleveland’s signature,” its sole 


aim being “the ascertainment of the truth.” It goes on to say: 


“The charge that the article was a forgery is .a charge that a 
crime has been committed, punishable under the laws of the State 
of New York. Determination 
of the matter, therefore, is one 
of grave concern to the people. 
As The Times is unable toas- 
certain the facts, it has in- 
formed the District Attorney 


of the criminal charge in ques- 
tion, in the hope and expec- 


tation that with the resources 
at his command he may be 


more successful.” 

In some papers Mr. Hast: 
ings is quoted as saying: “I 
am not at liberty to say any- 
thing; there are too many 





people involved.” “No efforts 
should be spared in clearing 
the mystery ; and it should be 
done before election,” remarks 
the Boston 7vauscript (Rep.). 
The press generally are ask- 
ing impatiently for more light 
on. the subject. 

Mr. Brandenburg, ina state- 





ment given out to the press, 


tells his side of the tangled 
story. After describing a SRS Se eRe 











number of interviews with Mr. He is being asked by the press for his 


: ° “evidence”’ that the Cleveland article is 
Clev eland in his office at No. spurious. He says that he accepted the 
1 Madison Avenue, during article in the first place on Mr. Branden. 
burg’s word, but “ positively refused to 


which it was suggested that be held responsible for its authenticity.’ 


the ex-President should write 


a series of articles which Mr. Brandenburg would sell for him, 
this statement goes on to say: 


“We discust the matter, and he accepted my offer of $2,000 for 
three articles, one to appear, say, in August on the field of politics, 
one in September, on the doubtful issues, and one in late October 
on the doubtful States... .... 

“Placing the date by incidental circumstances, it was the fifth 
of March that | visited him in the morning and made an appoint- 
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THE SMOKING TRAIL OF THE FIRES. 


Owing to the long drouth, forest fires in the Adirondacks got beyond the control of the fire-wardens, but were finally checked by rain, and in some sections by 
an early fall of snow. The damage done was so great, however, that the problem of prevention becomes insistent, 


FOREST FIRES IN 


ment forthe afternoon. He was then at work writing on the things 


we had decided were the foremost topics. I returned in the after- 


noon and he had ready a bundle of little sheets, some yellow and 


some white, on which he had written on each subject....... 


“When we had gone thoroughly over the subject-matter he gave 


me the monographs to group and to type. This I didat once, re- 


turning the original matter and the typed copy, having altered it 


only as | inserted a few words or a phrase here and there to con- 


nect the detached monographs. Again he corrected, interlined, 


scratched out, and wrote over, and | took the whole away to my 


home and retyped it. 


“When | took the manuscript back to Mr. Cleveland he signed 


it with an air of satisfaction.” 


There is now, claims Mr. Brandenburg, a conspiracy to discredit 
the article. According toa Washington dispatch to the New York 
Sun (Ind.), a government official in Washington last spring re- 
ceived a letter from Grover Cleveland which exprest political views 
similar to some of those set forth in the repudiated article. 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) thus sums up the situation: 


“It is apparently admitted that Mr. Cleveland did not himself 
write the article, but only provided some notes containing the 























“on! THEODORE!” 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 
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A RELIEF-TRAIN, 


ADIRONDACKS. 


views set forth therein. The notes, however, can not be found, it 


is said. Brandenburg is reported as stating that he left them at 


Mr. Cleveland’s office in New York, and they are not now discov- 


erable among the latter’s papers. If all this is true, then of course 


no end of possibility existed for forgery or stuffing the article with 


views not found in the Cleveland notes, even tho the ex-President 


may have affixt his signature to the last sheet of the copy submitted 


to him.” 


THE DEPOSIT GUARANTY ISSUE 


HE Republican writers and speakers evidently think the bank- 
deposit guaranty is the weakest point in the Democratic 
platform, to judge by the way they are going at it. Candidate 
Taft, Governor Hughes, and all the other stump orators, big and 
little, are banging it without mercy or let-up; and when the bank- 
ers held their Nationa) Convention in Denver Jast week, the very 
hall where Bryan was nominated echoed with speeches denouncing 
the scheme that is. intended to relieve banking of its worry and 
let the bankers sleep nights. The charge.that the guaranty plan 
would encourage reckless and wildcat banking is the main one 
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DARIUS GREEN. 
—Munson in Coler’s Bulletin (Brooklyn). 
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TOO BIG A LOAD. 
—Davenport in the New York £vening Jail. 


TAM O'SHANTER BRYAN’S RIDE. 
— Bushnell in the Cincinnati 7imes-Star 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


urged by the Republican editors and orators, but not by any means 
the only one. Mr. Taft answers one of Mr. Bryan’s arguments 
thus : 


“Mr. Bryan says that as the Government has security, why 
should not the individual depositor have security ? The Govern- 
ment usually has a large fund. The law requires that it exact 
security for its deposits. It is so ‘arge a fund that the banks can 
afford to give good security to  btain it. It is to be observed, 
however, that the security given to the Government is the security 
of the bank which gets the deposits, and not the security of every 
other bank in the community. If the deposit is of sufficient bene- 
fit to make it an object of the bank to give security, that is one 
thing; but to require every other bank to give security to that 
depositor is an entirely different thing.” 


Governor Hughes, in his speech in Indianapolis on September 
28, told how he thought the guaranty plan would have worked in 
New York last winter: 


“Now let us see what the situation has been in banking matters 
in New York during the last four years or nearly four years. 
Since January 1, 1905, down to June 30, 1907, there were four 
failures of banks in New York. 

“Two of them have since paid their depositors in full. A third 
has paid 80 per cent., and ro per cent. additional is to be paid. 

“The fourth has already paid 87.5 per cent. and the claims for 
the other 12.5 per cent. are to be satisfied by an assessment levied 
upon the stockholders. ‘The entire loss occasioned by those fail- 
ures amounts to something over $14,000. 

“In the panic which started in Octover, 1907, the weight of 
which was felt in the City of New York, ten State banks and trust 
companies closed their doors. ‘Those institutions had a capital 
and surplus amounting to $30,000,000 and deposits aggregating 
$92,000,000. 

“If we had had a guaranty fund immediately available of $44,- 
000,000 we could not have paid 50 per cent. of the deposits of the 
institutions that closed their doors. The knowledge of that fact 
would have expedited the run upon the institutions. 

“Of those ten institutions that closed their doors all except one 
have since reopened with provision for the payment of their 
depositors in full. 

“Ts that a reason for establishing a guaranty fund of $44,000,000, 
locking up that amount of money, with an immense loss, and de- 
parting from the true theory of banking, and making the prudent 
suffer for the imprudent and the honest for the reckless ?” 


At the Denver Convention of Bankers the guaranty plan was as- 
sailed in resolutions and speeches on every day of the session. It 
was branded as “economically unsound in principle, confiscatory 


in form, and inimical to the best interests of depositors, stock- 
holders, and borrowers,” in the resolutions adopted by the savings- 
bank section. The president of the association denounced the 
scheme in his opening address; and the president of the New York 
Clearing-House said it would be unworkable among the great banks 
of New York, and “would be fraught with the gravest possible 
danger in time of panic.” One committee declared that such a 
Jaw would actually bring on panics, because depositors would dis- 
trust all banks in a time of fear “because of the unknown danger 
resulting from each bank being compelled to guarantee the losses 
in 20,000 banks.” 

In reply to these arguments the Democrats are quoting no less 
an authority than Lyman J. Gage, formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President McKinley. In discussing the Fowler Bill 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency in Congress last 
session, he is reported as saying : 


“The stumbling-block in the bill to most everybody, at first 
blush, is the guaranty of deposits. It stumbled me. I fell right 
down over that. I said never, never; no, that won’t do. But I 
reflected on this. 1 studied this bill, and I am persuaded that it 
is just, equitable, wise, and right, that the creditors of the banks 
which come under the provisions of this bill will have their de- 
posits guaranteed to them as will be the banks circulating notes 
held by the general public. 

“There is no difference in principle. It may be urged that the 
man depositing had the right of selection and he acted upon his 
own volition, but when he took the note he was under coercion. 
There is a certain plausibility in the argument, but where there is 
only one or two or three banks there is not much right of choice 
when a man is under coercion of a business necessity.” 


The Democratic “Campaign Text-book,” which supplies the 
ammunition for the Democratic stump speakers all over the coun- 
try, says on this point: 


“If the United States Government, which can at any time in- 
spect a bank and find out just what it is doing and how its business 
is being conducted, requires security for its deposits, why should 
not security be given to the depositor who can not examine for 
himself and does not know anything about the bank’s solvency or 
methods ? And loss to the National Government, to the State, te 
the county, or to the city would be borne by all the people and 
thus be small upon each one, while the loss to the individual has 
to be borne entirely by himself and may wipe out his entire sa- 
vings. Is not the argument stronger in favor of the protection of 
depositors than it is in favor of the protection of the nation, the 
State, the county, or the city ? 
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“ But the case is even stronger when the bank is required to put 
up specific security for the protection of national, State, county, 
or city deposits. Its gilt-edged securities are thus hypothecated 
and the inferior securities are left for the security of the deposi- 
tors, so that, as a matter of fact, the public deposits are not only 
protected, but they are protected at the expense of the sper 
depositors. What shall we say ofa national bank which willingly 
gives the Government specific security, and then opposes the pro- 
tection of depositors? And, strange to say, these big banks that 
get the big deposits from the Government upon specific security 
are the very ones that have fought and are fighting the system for 
the guaranty of depositors. It is time that the depositors under- 
stood the situation and got together for their own protection. 
Will any banker who is opposing the guaranty system answer 
this argument and explain why it is right to protect government 


deposits and wrong to protect individual deposits ?” 


SAVING A RUSSIAN REFUGEE 


“T°HE average American citizen may not be aware that when he 





walks along a city street he is brushing elbows with politi- 
cal refugees “wanted” by the Czar’s police and with spies who are 
trying to devise ways to drag them back to Russia. Yet we are 
assured by an association of Russian refugees in New York City 
that such is the case. This association is the “Pouren Defense 
Conference,” organized to resist the demand of the Czar for one of 
their number, Jan Janoff Pouren, now in the Tombs. If Pouren 
is sent back, not one of these many refugees in America feels that 
he will be safe from a like fate. Pourenis charged with murder, 
arson, and burglary, and the Russian Government claims the right 
to have him returned under the extradition treaty ; but the defense 
committee alleges that these acts were done ina revolutionary up- 
rising and are therefore political and not extraditable. Commis- 
sioner Shields has decided against Pouren, but his case has been 
appealed, and is still pending. In.a pamphlet sent out to ask the 
American people to write the President in Pouren’s behalf we read 
an account of the tortures of political prisoners that resembles the 
official records of the Spanish Inquisition. 


America will send a man back to such a fate. 


Then we are asked if 
The committee 
argues that he should be considered a political offender thus : 


“This blond, delicate, inoffensive-looking little peasant who for 
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FALL ATHLETICS 
Some new developments in team work are expected. 
— Porter in the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 
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months past has been taking his irings between the Tombs- jail 
and the Federal Court in the Post >ffice Building is charged with, 
four acts of burglary, three of arson, three murders, and) two 

attempts at murder. Such a record ought to suffice for any man. 

It is to be observed, however, 
that identical deeds take ona 
vastly different aspect when 
they appear as vulgar crimes 
and when as acts of war. 
Participation with a military 
company that during the cam- 
paign takes property from 
four of the enemy's buildings, 
sets fire to three others, kills 
three men, and wounds or 
shoots at two more is meager 
glory for a hero. 

“Pouren’s réle stands out 
clearly in the Czar’s evidence 
as interpreted by history of 
the Baltic revolution. In- 
dicia of civil war bristle 
from the accusing testimony. 
Schiemann’s and Ohsol’s his- 
tories illuminate the evidence. 
It is a matter of common 
knowledge that, in 1905, the 
Lettish districts in Livonia 
and Courland revolted, set- 
ting up a provisional govern- 
ment with more formality and 
de facto authority than attend- 
ed most uprisings throughout 
the Empire. The mass of 
people supported this rebel- 
lion until the minister could 
rush in troops to quell it. 
When, in the winter and 
spring of 1906, orderly resist- 
ance had been barbarously 
supprest, the war dragged on 
in a concerted, but guerrilla, 
form. The revolutionary combatants then operated in small par- 
ties and became known as Forest Friars, or Brothers of the Woods. 
In such a character that summer appeared Pouren, whose alleged 

















WANTED BY THE CZAR’S POLICE. 


Jan Janoff Pouren is nowin the Tombs, 
New York City. The Russian Govern- 
ment is demanding his extradition, and 
President Roosevelt is being petitioned 
not to give him up. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DEFENSELESS TRUST DRAGON. 
Mr. Bryan declares the trusts are “ indefensible.” 
—Johnson in Wilshire’s. 
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‘crimes’ accord with the military policy of his faction. The war 
was one of classes, as are most civil wars. It resembled Irish 
antilandlordism, which our courts hold to be politically privileged, 
and unfriendly persons were roughly handled as were the Loyalists 
in our American Revolution. Two out of the three buildings that 
Pouren and his confederates are said to have burned were inns. 
These had been proscribed by the insurgent junta, partly because 
liquor-selling was a monopoly of the Russian Government and 
feudal lords, partly because its use would lead to betrayals. The 
‘burglaries ’ can be identified in the accusing evidence as a custo- 
mary sort of fine imposed on recalcitrants and enemies. Personal 
violence was wont to fall especially on spies and traitors, which 
characteristic also is found in this case. The charges of actual 
murder have not been sustained by the Commissioner. 

“Our extradition treaty with Russia of course exempts ordinary 
crimes when of ‘political character.’ Our courts have construed 
that phrase to cover offenses that are ‘incidental to and form a 
part of political disturbances.’ Kicking an Irish landlady, for ex- 
ample, has been held to be a political right. 

“ Pouren’s relation to the great Russian struggle against oppres- 
sion merits for him that his actions as a bona-fide political be es- 
timated not only on technical proof, by the court, but on moral 
evidence, by the American people. This implies no indorsement 
of his methods. But we must face the question whether. when 
fugitive militants for Russian liberty reach our shores and seek a 
hiding-place in our cities we will act as sleuth and catchpole for 
the Czar, to drag them out and deliver them to his tender mercies.” 


To hand Pouren over to the Russian authorities “ would be open- 
ing the way for a systematic attempt on the part of the Russian 
Government to eliminate the rights of asylum which this country 
has offered to political refugees,” says the New York Evening 
Post; and The Independent and the Springfield Republican urge 
the Government not to send him back. “To returna revolutionary 
to Russia, whatever,his offenses,” declares The Outlook, “isto re- 
turn to his torturers a man who has been goaded by them into the 
crimes which he has committed.” 

The other side is given by Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, of New 
York, counsel for the Russian Government in this case. He is 
quoted in the New York Evening Pos? as saying : 


“Tn the first place, the plea that the man was a patriot, unselfish, 
and honorable of character, is preposterous on the face of it. In 
answer to this assertion, we replied that he was not only not a 
member of any regular revolutionary organization, but that he was 
not even a revolutionary soldier, and, furthermore, had never at- 
tacked regular Russian soldiers. It is a significant fact that in the 
course of his maraudings the soldiery, well armed and presumably 
able to defend themselves, were left severely alone. His attention 
was turned to defenseless old men and women. He does not even 
seem to have singled out the rich nobles as the objects of his ani- 
mosity. It was peasants he abused.” 


Commissioner Shields, in the decision noted above, said: 


“There is no evidence in the record to show that the accused 
had the slightest connection with the political uprising in the Riga 
Province. Even granting that there was such an uprising, his 
crimes are totally disconnected, as far as the evidence discloses, 
from any political disturbances. The testimony tends to establish 
merely pillage and plunder, now sought to be sheltered behind a 
political movement. 

“The record is lacking of the slightest proof of even association 
by Pouren with the so-called revolutionary party in Russia.” 





[October 10, 4 
THE CANVASS FOR CONGRESS 


eesed if Mr. Bryan should achieve the Presidency the Senate 

would remain Republican for at Jeast four years more, On 
the other hand, it is claimed by many Democrats that even should 
Mr. Bryan fail tocarry the election there remains a fighting chance 


for Democratic dominance in the House. Oregon, Vermont, and 


Maine have already chosen Republican delegations to the new 
Congress. No more will be chosen until] November. Meanwhile 
President Roosevelt has written a letter urging upon the nation 
the importance not only of electing Mr. ‘Taft, but of giving hima 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives, since other- 
wise his reform policies would be blocked in Congress. This im- 
plication is challenged by the Washington //era/d, which says: 


“Our recollection is that the Democratic members of both 
Houses rendered Mr. Roosevelt substantial aid in wresting from 
asomewhat reluctant Congress practically every one of the reforms 
that are the pride of the Roosevelt Administration. Our impres- 
sion is that the principal efforts to thwart and baffle the enactment 
of the Roosevelt policies came from the Republican side of the 
House and from the ‘old guard’ in the Senate. If we are not 
grossly mistaken, a considerable quantity of legislation urged upon 
Congress at its last session in a series of the most vigorous and 
picturesque messages ever emanating from an American President 
was quietly pigeonholed and waste-basketed by the Republican 
majority, while the Democratic minority did its very best to bring 
some of that legislation to a vote, and went on record as publicly 
as was possible in favor of a substantial portion of the Presidential 
Oroeremh. i.» . 

“It is at least an open question whether a Democratic majority 
in the House would be a more difficult proposition for President 
Taft than a secretly hostile Republican majority was for President 
Roosevelt. This being a fair speculation, we may be pardoned 
for inability to fall in behind the Presidential idea that it would be 
‘folly’ to elect a Democratic House to carry forward the work of 
reform. We should be very much surprized if Mr. Taft could not 
get along about as well with a Democratic Speaker as Mr. Roose- 
velt got along with ‘Uncle Joe.’ And we would be much more 
surprized if a Democratic House should block every reform 
project that a Republican President proposed for merely partizan 
reasons. Such a course would be politically suicidal.” 


The Providence Journal and the New York 7zmes are among 
the other papers which discover sophistry in the President’s ap- 
peal. But turning from the controversial aspect of the subject, 
the St. Louis G/lobe-Democrat puts before us the following inter- 
esting facts : 


“In the present House of Representatives the Republicans have 
a majority of 57. By turning out 29 Republicans the Democrats 
figure that they would get control of the House. As 34 Republi- 
can members of that chamber were elected in 1906 by a plurality 
of less than 2,000, the Democrats are assuming that the work of 
getting control of the popular branch ought not to be difficult. 
Many of these districts gave a plurality of less than 200 for the 
Republican incumbents. ‘These Democratic campaign managers, 
however, overlook the fact that 32 of the present Democratic 
members of the House hold their seats by less than 2,000 of a mar- 
gin, and many by less than 200. In such changes as would natu- 
rally occur in an active campaign the losses would not all be on 
the Republican side.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


As if Foraker’s punishment was not sufficient without a defense by Chan- 
cellor Day!'—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Hgarst is ‘pouring oil on the troubled waters,” but that only troubles 
them still more.—Pudiladelphia Press. 

Tue thrill of the old tales of the plains were as nothing compared to the new 
tales of the aeroplanes.— New York American. 

Ir New-Yorkers do not want Hughes, they will find many other States that 
would gladly take him off their hands.—Balt¢more News. 

THE scientist who has succeeded in restoring color to mummies should offer 


his services to the Republican managers who are trying to revive the 16-to-1 
issue.—NWew York Post. 


Was Senator Foraker one of thuse overzealous employees whom Mr. Rovcke- 
feller complains about?—-New York World. 

At all events, ‘‘Dear Archbold’’ can justly claim to be strictly nonpartizan 
in his dealings with the United States Senate.—-Chzcago Record-Herald. 

THERE are exciting rumors that the Bryan campaign fund raised by the State 
of South Carolina is now slightly in excess of $1,000.—Chicago Tribune. 

From Alabama comes the story of a hand-shaking ghost. Even death, it 
seems, can not break some men of the habit of running for office. —Nashvalle Post. 

Bronx Park furnishes by no means the only instance during the current 
campaign of a hysterical elephant finally recognizing its old keeper.—New 
York World. 
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THE BLAME FOR THE RUSSIAN CHOLERA 


rT°HE fact that a Government’s neglect of obvious precautions 

] invites the plague leads the critics of the Russian autocracy 
to make the grave charge that Stolypine and his ministers nave 
brought the cholera and famine upon their unhappy country. The 
frontiers of Russia are guarded like the walls of a jail, but the 
measures that would bar out disease are neglected, it is being re- 
marked, and while every peasant has a policeman or a spy at his 
elbow, the sanitary sins that cause the cholera go unpunished and 
unprevented. Famine and cholera, according to foreign exchanges, 
are wiping out by thousands the inhabitants of European Russia. 
Famine reigns in Saratoff, Tamboff, Smolensk, and fifteen other 
governments or provinces of the country. Things have come to 
such a pass “that famine has inaugurated a new branch of trade, 
the traffic in Russian girls, who are bought up by speculators and 
transported to Asia, to Persia, and Turkey and sold to be the 
harem slaves of the Moslems.” It is only in this way that some 
families have been enabled to purchase corn. The Government of 
Mr. Stolypine, as usual, says the Vorwaer¢s (Berlin), shuts its 
eves to or makes light of the evil. “The word hunger or famine 
must not be mentioned.” “Society looks optimistically on the 
facts presented and sets down the reports of a famine as 
nothing more than the malicious fantasm of some revolutionary 
brain.” 

Yet the Government has sent around a circular to the governors 
of the various provinces, in which instructions are given “to im- 
press upon the minds of the government agents that in demanding 
an estimate of the relief required . . . they are to impose the 
greatest economy ; nor in any Case should any assistance be given 
excepting to those who have absolutely nothing to eat.” 

Apropos of this circular the organ of Mr. Stolypine, the Rosséa 
(St. Petersburg), approvingly remarks: 


“The strict and decided terms of this circular will let the people 
understand that the Government will not employ the public moneys 



































EVEN THE CHOLERA HELPS THE AUTOCRACY. 


STOLYPINE—“ Yes, your Majesty, it will save us that much rope.” 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


to assist those farmers who suffer from the failure of their crops 
excepting with the utmost prudence and economy.” 


This, comments Bebel, will rouse “a laugh of bitter irony ” in 


those who know the real condition of things. “The Government 


squanders hundreds of millions in a policy of adventure, and in 
that direction thinks of anything but ‘prudence and economy.’” 
To quote further : 


“The treasury deals out annually many millions for the support 
of an army of parasitical hangers-on. Uncounted treasure has been 
thrown away on the building of railroads which commercially in- 
volve a dead loss, and strategically are worthless. The only posi- 
tive result of these ambitious enterprises hzs been the enrichment 
of a wretched pack of mercenary hyenas. . . . There is no talk of 
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UNHAPPY RUSSIA, 
The cholera saves them from the famine, at any rate. 


—sHumoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


‘prudence and economy’ in these matters. The Government is 
never economical excepting in transactions involving popular. edu- 
cation, or when it is called upon to save the famine-stricken 
population of the country from poverty and ruin.” 


It is true, he admits, that 6,000,000 rubles was granted by the 
Government as a famine fund, but 6,000,000 was a totally inade- 
quate appropriation, “nor must we forget that in Russia the lion's 
share would fall into the hands” of the government officials ap- 
pointed to distribute it. What is 6,000,000 rubles [$3,000,000] 
among a people who are perishing by millions ? he asks, and yet 
the Gevernment of Mr. Stolypine “prodigally expends three hun- 
dred millions in building a railroad through the howling desert of 
Amur,” 

“In supporting the reactionaries of the Persian revolution 
it has no mercy on the fpublic purse of Russia.” Mr. Bebel 
suggests to the Russian Premier that “charity begins at home ”— 
the whole system must be changed; the peasantry first must be 
granted land allotments, and the fiscal system of Russia so revised 
that the voice of the people may be heard. Famine and cholera 
naturally follow when justice and public economy are neglected, 


Furthermore: - 


“Mr. Stolypine and his ministry have taken a course diametri- 
cally opposite to that of such justice and financial wisdom. On 


both these points they are fighting might and main against the 
teachings of history, and in this way aggravating the evils which 


attend the misguided development of the. nation and opening the 
door to a complete impoverishment of numberless people who are 


cultivators of the soil. Is it to be wondered at that cholera makes 
such appalling progress in the poverty-stricken and unhappy coun- 


try, and that the utterly inadequate measures taken by a rotten 
bureaucracy fail in any way to arrest its triumphant course ?”— 


Translations made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ENGLISH SHIPS MINUS ENGLISH SAILORS 


HE idea of English Dreadnoughts and Jnvincibles being mul- 
tiplied indefinitely is laughed at by the Koelnische Zeitung, 
which states that England really has not sufficient nautical popu- 
lation to man them. From timeimmemoria) the Royal Navy has 
been recruited from the mercantile marine, and Nelson’s press- 
gangs netted their ablest seamen from the crews of Liverpoo) and 
Bristol traders. It is therefore causing some anxiety in the British 
home and colonial press to see so many foreigners engaged in 
British trading-vessels, Strange to say, itis by Australia and New 
Zealand that the demand for white men in white men’s ships is 
most urgently made. England has hitherto appeared indifferent 
to facts which even Germany notices. A writer in the London 
Times remarks on this subject : 

“In Australasia the feeling engendered by the Eng)ish attitude 
on these subjects is somewhat remarkable. There is a growing 
fear, which I have encountered repeatedly, that Englishmen are 
losing touch with that greatest of all ¢xpere arcana, the virtue of 
doing things for themselves.” 


> 


’ instead of trust- 
ing to foreigners of color, is, this writer observes, “a vita) princi- 
ple of imperial power.” The British mercantile marine, as the 
nursery of the navy, is declared to be degenerating into the hands 
of lascars and coolies and the scum of Oriental seaports. Thus 
the Board of Trade report published last year, giving the 
number, ratings, and nationalities of all seamen employed in the 
English merchant service upon April 4, 1906, contains the follow- 
ing remarks: 


This “virtue of doing things for themselves, 


“The increase in the number of seamen on trading-vessels con- 
sists mainly of lascars and foreign seamen. During the fifteen 


years from 1891 to 1906 the number of Jascars has increased by 17,- 
103 and foreign seamen by 11,022. In the same period British 
seamen . . . have also increased, . . . but only by 510.” 


The ratio between lascars gnd British seamen employed on 

















IS THIS WHY WILLIAM DID NOT ENTER FRANCE? 


FrANCE—‘*Go back! You shall not enter my parlor with those 
} ~ ” ® : 
boots on! Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


British ships shows how the native of the British Isles is being 







AUSTRIAN THRUSTS AT WILLIAM. 
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gradually supplanted by foreign crews on the decks of the Mer. 
cantile marine. In 1891 the trading-vessels of England were 
manned by 65 per cent. British sailors and 35 per cent, lascars, 
In 1906 the ratio was almost reversed, for the crews of British 
trading-vessels were formed of 42 per cent. British men and 38 


per cent. lascars. 


ADVANTAGES OF A LOW BIRTH-RATR 


one a hundred years ago Malthus frightened the Nations 
4 by proving beyond cavil that before long the natural increase 
of population would outgrow the means of subsistence and we 
would a)) be in for a grand wrestle with the wolf. In these latter 
days we have been warned by another eminent prophet that an 
opposite peril is upon us. “Race suicide” is depopulating the 
great countries of the earth, and the nations are doomed to dwindle 
away into feebleness and futility. We are happily reassured by 
an Italian writer, however, that there is nothing in this latter peril, 
A low birth-rate, he maintains, means a better grade of citizens, 
and quality, rather than quantity, is the real index of a nation’s 
power. He writes in the Secolo Y7X, the Italian Mineteenth Cen- 
fury, a journal published in Genoa in the interests of the advanced 
party of social and political thinkers. The fewer the children, he 
argues, the better are they cared for, educated, and trained. An 
elixir and élite of the human species is thus distilled and concen- 
trated as the generations go by. 

The Seco/o sneers at those who ten years ago made such a hypo- 
critical outcry against the sma)) families of France, but now “dare 
not even open their mouths,” for what was ten years ago “considered 
essentially Gallic is now threatening to become universa] in West- 
ern Europe.” “Men of science begin to observe the same thing 
in Germany.” “Spain is stationary.” Italy alone is multiplying 
her population by an annual increase in the number of her boys 
and girls. He comes to the conclusion that, as proved by statis- 
tics, in fifty or a hundred years “Western Europe will find herself 
gradually growing numerically weaker in comparison with the 

















THE NIGHTMARE OF THE GLOBE. 


—Neue Gluehlichter (Vienna). 
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Sjavs, the Orientals, or the Americans.” While Europe is thus 
exposed to the risk of being so far inferior, both on the field of 
® pattleand in the competition of commerce, “these things, if inevi- 
table, are not hopeless.” All we can do is to siete ne ourse)ves to 
an unavoidable phase of apparent decline and “sit down to reflect 
whether it may not possess concomitant advantages.” He boldly 
declares that the advantages in this case are real. At the present 
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It reads: ‘‘ Long live the King. Liberty, Justice, Equality, Brotherhood.” 


day the individual dominates, and “the brilliant idea of the indi- 
vidual which has inspired new scientific and mechanica) inventions 
overbalances the dumb weight of a vast multitude. Finance, in- 
dustry, commerce, and scientific investigation—even war itself— 
have more need of simple individual energy than ever before. At 
this moment the individua) is a more potent factor in life than has 
ever before been recorded in history.” 

You can not effect the engendering and production of large fami- 
lies by legislation, says this writer. “The hordes of Orienta)s or 
barbarians who are supposed to be threatening a racial inundation 
of Europe” are to be met and hurled back by other means than by 
a superiority in numbers, namely ; 


“By developing as far as possible the powers of our nation’s off- 
spring, by increasing the force and efficiency of their individuality, 
so that each Eurcpean may be worth three of his antagonists. A 
population of mediocrity in numbers, but individually preeminent, 
can cast aside all the fears that may be generated from a considera- 
tion of mere statistics.”--7yanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





EVOLUTION, NOT EXPLOSION, IN 
TURKEY 


ANKIND has quite too hastily assumed that the appearance 
of a constitutiona) government at Constantinop)e embodied 
but transformations effected overnight. In reality the change has 
been of the most gradual kind. A generation barely sufficed to 
bring it about. Such is the substance of a study of the new situ- 
ation, which, coming from so eminent an authority as Prof. Armi- 
ius Vambery, has seemed conclusive to some well-informed Eu- 
ropeans. Nothing, indeed, demonstrates so well the general 
ignorance on the whole subject of Turkey, says Professor Vambery, 
who writes in the Munich Adfgemeine Zettung, as the notion that 
the Ottoman Empire, which has been autocratically ruled for cen- 
turies, could emancipate itself ina day. Professor Vambery has 
had exceptiona) opportunities for observing the progress of opin- 
ion in Turkey, having lived in the Sultan’s family as the teacher 
of his children. 

\t is to the misapprehensions of the newspaper correspondents 
on the ground, ignorant of the forces secretly at work, that Vam- 
bery attributes the surprize of the world at what has come to pass. 
“People in general have forgotten that the Orient in general is a 
book closed with seven seals to the Western reader, a volume 
which its authors strive to keep unintelligible to all but the initi- 
ated.” Thus has it come about that the spirit of freedom and of 
revolution, manifesting itself through the medium of the Young 
Turkish agitation, continues this writer, has remained unnoticed 


or unknown to the West. Vet as early as the beginning of the six- 
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RED AND GOLD BAND WORN BY CROWDS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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ties there were various organs of the Young Turks appearing with 
more or less regularity in London, Paris, and Geneva. These agi- 
tated modern political ideals with convincing eloquence. Nor did 
they shrink from spirited attacks upon the highest functionaries 
in the palace clique. Conservative Turks of the old school viewed 
this propaganda as something unholy. Time modified the spirit 
of condemnation in their minds. The flagrant abuses of power in 
every branch of the administration in- 
creased the spirit of disaffection and 
brought recruits to the Young Turks from 
the ranks of those who long denounced 
them as impious. As far back as the 
period of the accession of Abdul Hamid 
to the Ottoman throne, the party of the 
Young Turks was formidable, if not in 
numbers, at least intellectually. [ts ad- 
herents were to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, altho they 
were far from numerous taken collec- 
tively. The clique of courtiers at Yildiz Kiosk resorted to 
Draconian expedients to e)iminate the innovators of the system 
consecrated by centuries >f tyranny. Thousands were cast into 
prison. Hundreds of families were wiped out. But the spirit of 
progress, once set free, could never again be fettered. Discontent 
grew and spread. Even the agents of the universa) despotism 
were themselves infected by the doctrines they were hired to 
war upon. 

At last came the day when the army itself, driven to hopeless- 
ness by despair and neglect, refused further obedience To quote 
the words of Professor Vambery : 

“There was nothing left for the wielders of absolute power but 
to put as agreeable a face as they could upon the obstinacy of facts 


as they are, to go from the extreme of autocratic pretension to the 
utmost limits of constitutional liberty. When I survey the immense 
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MODERN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


John Bul) has no difficulty in deciphering them. 
-~-fischiette (Turin), 


mass of revolutionary pamphlets, brochures, books, and periodi- 
cals published for years past in the leading capitals of Europe tor 
circulation in every portion of the Sultan’s dominions, I can only 
wonder at the long-suffering and natience of the Turkish people 
which made their revolutionary achievement so deliberate. The 
thoroughness with which they have put into effect reforms matured 
for a generation proves the fineness of their spirit and the exalted 
type of the nationa) virtue. The common peasant and the humble 
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artizan of Erzerum, of Van, and elsewhere have manifested a dis- 
position to rebel now and again, and they have risen against their 
oppressors locally and destroyed them, but when fidelity to the 
Sultan, long the most conspicuous characteristic of the army as 
well, was weakened among the troops, there was nothing left to 
bar the advance of the popular cause. 

“Thus it may be taken for granted that the innovations in the 
form of government are to be 
not only radical, 
nent, 





but perma- 
Turkey ought to be 


henceforth stronger than ever 
before. She should enter up- 
on a period of progress and 
prosperity.” 

We are likewise reminded 
that in the last half-century 
progress in the different de- 
partments of intellectual life, 
especially in literature, in the 
sciences, in the establishment 
and development of schools, 
and in practical spheres of ac- 
tivity. When, fifty years ago, 
Professor Vambery was em- 
ployed as a teacher in Tur- 
key there were few men high 
in the councils of the ruler 
who understood the leading 


tongues of Western Europe. 








To-day every Turk who has 
the slightest pretensions to ed- 


ucation speaks either French, 








WAITING TO MEND OLD CHINA. 


This ambitious Viceroy, Yuan-Shi- = . ‘ 
Kai, is said to be keeping a large force erman, or English, and 
near Peking, to be ready for eventual- sometimes all three. The 
ities. ‘ 
number of secondary and 


primary educational institutions has increased phenomenally in 
the last twenty years. The youthful Turks of to-day understand 
not only history, geography, and physics, but also many of the 
abstract sciences. Moreover: 

“The usual mistake of Western Europe is to think that the Young 
Turks constitute only a party and that the people at large were 
compelled to join their movement. The truth is that the whole 
nation had been won over to the principles with which the cause 
of the Young Turks is too exclusively associated in the Western 
mind. The Turk is not an impulsive enthusiast, as is his Persian 
neighbor, but thoughtful and dignified. He has the stability and 
the determination of which the patriot is made. The fact that for 
over thirty years he has patiently borne oppression from above is 


the result of his devotion to the Commander of the Faithful, of 
whom it was always reported that he was misinformed and misled. 
He would be a better ruler if his advisers were changed. This has 
now been done.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A DELAYED POLITICAL DAWN IN CHINA 


' ‘LLY two years have come and gone since, “in obedience to 

the instructions of the Empress Dowager,” his Imperial 
Majesty Kwang Su promulgated at Peking a decree pledging a 
constitutional government to his subjects. Several weeks after- 
ward the Wai-Wu-Pu informed the diplomatists in the Chinese 
capital that a parliament and a responsible ministry would “exist 
perpetually” as soon as the administrative system had been re- 
formed and the army reorganized. Last November, however, 
came an edict informing the Chinese that a representative parlia- 
ment and a responsible ministry had been found “impracticable,” 
altho some sort of imperial assembly under the presidency of a 
royal prince would be called into being. Now comes news from 
Peking that a corstitutional system, “including a ministry,” is 
shortly to be created. 
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Turkey has made phenomenal — 
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These conflicting announcements indicate to the Vaso; ise 
tung (Berlin), which keeps in close touch with Chinese am = 
the reactionary mandarins around the throne are having the Wiis: ‘ 
est struggle with the progressive element led by Yuan-Shi-Kaj 
The last-named statesman is accused by his enemies of keeping 
his troops within a relatively short march of the Capital, that he 
may not be caught unawares when the aged Empress Dowager dies 
at last. “It may be that to-morrow’s dispatches wil] announce 
the postponement of the constitutional scheme indefinitely, from 
which circumstance the world could only infer that the reaction. 

" Yuan-Shi-Kai has succeeded in wip. 
ning the royal approval for his pet scheme of provincial assemb'es, 
Chi-Li would, unless the Empress Dowager changed her change. 
able mind again, havea legislature of some hundred and fifty mem- 
bers in the near future, Hunan would possess another of eighty or so, 
and lower Manchuria would secure fifty law-makers all to itself. 


aries have triumphed again.’ 


The constitutional question would have been settled long ago, 
says the Paris .J/atin, were it not for the intrigues in regard to the 
succession. There are now no less than four candidates for the 
dignity of heir apparent to Kwang Su, the Empress Dowager in- 
clining now to one and again to another. The mandarins have 
ranged themselves on various sides, every other question sinking 
into insignificance beside thisone. Yuan-Shi-Kai has, in the opin- 
ion of this French daily, secured a great personal triumph in the 
edict of the month. It seems practically certain that his influence 
will tell in the drafting of the constitution, a fact which speaks 
volumes for the enlightened character of the system to be set up. 
That a constitution will ultimately emerge and be set going seems 
certain to the London Staxdard, which indulges in these optimistic 
reflections : 


“It need not be imagined that an exact imitation of the parlia- 
mentary systems evolved in the West is contemplated. Indeed, 
educated Chinamen protest that they need only go back to their 
own traditions to find a precedent for party government in all its 
aspects. In an interesting article lately published in one of our 
reviews, a young Chinamen pointed out that during the Sung 
dynasty, which flourished eight or nine centuries ago, a Radical 
and a Conservative party held office in turns under responsible 
prime ministers—a happy state of things which was only brought 
to an end by the Mongol invasion. The Ming emperors dispensed 
with prime ministers, and supprest the freedom of political asso 
ciations ; and the Manchus were-even less inclined to countenance 
progressive politics. But ever since the war between China and 
Japan the demand for constitutional rights has been prest with 
increasing persistence. At present, it seems, there are three parties 
in the state: the Constitutional Monarchists, who acknowledge 
the Viceroy Yuan-Shi-Kai as their leader; the Revolutionary 
party, which is rather in the shade; and the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, who differ from the other two in opposing centralization 
in the Government.”—7Zranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 























A NEW CONSTELLATION NOW VISIBLE IN THE HEAVENS. 
—Auckland Weekly News 
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POLISHING THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
DIAMOND 


HE polishing of the great Cullinan diamond, which is now 


approaching completion in Amsterdam, Holland, is de- 


scribed in an official dispatch by Henry H. Morgan, United States 


Consul at that port. 
sular and Trade Reports (Washington) that there has been a great 
deal of secrecy connected with the polishing of this stone, but 


He goes on: 


He writes, as quoted in the Zhe Daily Con- 


that he has been able to obtain the following facts. 
“The delicacy of the work undertaken by the polishers in the 


execution of this work can not be realized. It was necessary in 


the first instance to cleave the stone in three pieces in order to re- 
move two very bad flawstherein. Thiscleav- 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK 


HAT such part of the negro population as constitutes a men- 

ace to our safety should be formed into a great industrial 
army, controlled by the State and under strict military discipline, 
is proposed as a solution of the negro problem by Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman in The American Journal of Sociology (Chicago). 
Mrs. Gilman admits at the outset that the “problem” is one of 
status rather than of race, and ‘that “the decent, self-supporting, 


progressive negroes form no problem and call for nothing but con- 


gratulation.” But, she goes on: 


“The whole body of negroes who do not progress, who are not 
self-supporting, who are degenerating into an increasing percent: 
age of social burdens or actual criminals, 





ing is done by first making an incision into 
the stone with a diamond-cutting saw at the 
point where it is to be cleaved and following 
the grain (as all diamonds have a grain as 
wood has) to a depth of one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch, Before this cleaving 
operation was undertaken, crystal models 
were made and cleaved, in order to ascertain, 
as far as could be known, just what would 
happen when the same process was applied 
to the real stone. 

“After the incision was made, the cleaver 
inserted into the slit a specially constructed 
knife-blade made of the finest steel, and then 
with a thick steel rod struck it a hard blow 
and cut the stone in twain exactly at the point 
where it was proposed it should be cut. It 
was an exceedingly well-executed piece of 
work. It must not be overlooked that the 
cleaving of a diamond is not always done 
along the line it is intended, and it not infre- 
quently happens that in cleaving a stone it 
flies intoa great number of pieces. Thestone 








should be taken hold of by the State. 

“This proposed organization is not enslave- 
ment, but enlistment. The new army should. 
have its uniforms, its decorations, its titles, 
its careful system of grading, its music and 
banners, and impressive ceremonies. It is 
no dishonor, but an honorable employment 
from the first, and the rapid means of advance- 
ment. Men, women, and children, all should 
belong to it—all, that is, below the grade of 
efficiency which needs no care. For the 
children—this is the vital base of the matter 
—a system of education, the best we have, 
should guarantee the fullest development 
possible to each—from the carefully appoint- 
ed nursery and kindergarten up to the trade- 
school fitting the boy or girl for life; or, 
if special capacity be shown, for higher 
education. 

“This at once stops the lowering process 
—it leaves the State only the existing crop 
of low efficients to handle, and insures the 
higher efficiency of the next generation. 








having been successfully split, the next and 
final operation is the polishing thereof, and 
this process is now being carried on. 

“To give an idea of the hardness of dia- 
monds it may be interesting to state that the 
disk on which this diamond is being polished, which is made of 
cast-iron and steel, revolves at a rate of 2,400 revolutions per 
minute. The diamond is prest down on this disk, which is liber- 
ally supplied with a mixture of diamond dust and oil, by weights 
of 15 to 25 pounds, and the disk will constantly turn from 7 A.M. 
to9 P.M., including Sundays, for ten to eleven months before the 
polishing operation will be completed.” 


It has not yet been positively decided, we are told, in what shape 
the stone will be finished, but it will probably be pear-shaped. It 
will be many times larger than the Excelsior, the next largest dia- 
mond in the world. The Cullinan weighed in the rough 3,027 
carats. The part of the stone on the mill will weigh, when finished, 
between 500 and 600 carats. We read further: 


“The actual commercial value of the completed stone will be 
about $2,500,000, but its unique character will possibly make it 
priceless. When the Cullinan was found about three years ago it 
was a problem of the Premier Company as to what disposition 
could be made of it.. Its mere size, weighing as it did something 
over 1% pounds, made it unmarketable and unsalable, and to cut 
it up into small pieces would destroy, to a large extent, not only 
its intrinsic but its sentimental value. The diamond hence re- 
mained in the vaults of the Premier Company for nearly three 
years, when it was decided by the Transvaal Government to pre- 
sent it to the King of England on the anniversary of his sixty-sixth 
birthday. Inthe rough the stone was valued at about $1,000,000, 


and about this price was actually paid therefor, viz., $400,000 in 
cash and $600,000 representing 60 per cent. of the interest they 
had therein, on account of the fact that the Government is entitled 
to this percentage of the output of all diamond-mines in South 
Attica: 





MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 


Who wouldsolvethe negro problem by draft- 
ing the lazy members of the race into an in- 
dustrial army withuniforms and brass buttons, 


Those old enough to work should be em- 
ployed as follows: enough should be placed 
on farms to provide for the entire body. 
These farms should be model farms, under 
the best management, furnishing experiment- 
stations, and bases for agricultural instruction, as well as the food 
for the whole army and all its officials; and where cotton and 
such products were raised, they would ke a further source of in- 
come. Asa large percentage of the negro population is best suited 
to agricultural labor, this would prove a very important working- 
base for the institution. By modern methods of advanced agri- 
culture the land would be improved, the best results obtained 
from it, and the laborers continually taught their business. The 
surrounding country would be benefited by these stations. 

“Another large number, in mills and shops belonging to the 
undertaking, would make clothing, uniforms, etc., for them all; 
and another detachment would assist in the necessary building. 

“All these are but the internal functions of the new body; its 
direct service to society would be in meeting the crying need of 
the whole South for better roads, harbors, river-banks, and the 
general development of the country. Construction trains, carrying 
bands of the new workmen, officers, and men, with their families, 
with work for the women and teaching for the Ghildren, would 
carry the laborer along the roads he made, and improve the coun- 
try at tremendous speed. 

“With proper food, suitable hours of work, rest, and amuse- 
ment, without the strain of personal initiative and responsibility 
to which so many have proved unequal, a great amount of pro- 
ductive labor would be thus brought to the service of the com- 
munity. As fast as any individuals proved themselves capable of 
working on their own initiative they would be graduated with 
honor. This institution should be compulsory at the bottom, per- 
fectly free at the top. 

“Each company would have its clerk, each individual would 
have his separate account as soon as his labor passed the amount 
necessary for the support of the institution, and, when above that 
amount, a wage fund should accumulate credited to each, furnishing 
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a small capital to start with when graduated. Many who would 
not perhaps prove capable of entire personal responsibility, could 
be organized in small postgraduate groups of farms or shops, and 
so remain until they went on to higher efforts, or perhaps came 
back into the army. 

“What this amounts to is simply State organization of the negro, 
under conditions wholly to his advantage, and therefore to ours. 
. . . The unorganized negro does not seem capable in many in- 
stances of utilizing his own forces. This organization provides 
the machinery best to elicit and apply the working force of this 
great mass of people, and would do so at no loss whatever.” 


This, of course, is the corvée, or system of enforced labor, which 
in its worst forms has been the disgrace of countries like Egypt. 
But Mrs. Gilman argues that there is nothing objectionable about 
enforced labor, if only it be carried out ina proper manner. She 
says: 


“Here is at present an undeveloped country and an undeveloped 
race. Here is potential labor that will not apply itself, and the 
need for labor unmet. This plan brings the labor to the place 
where it is wanted, and benefits the laborer in the process. There 
should be nothing offensive in the whole undertaking. Compulsory 
education we demand for all in many States; this would enforce it 
more thoroughly, that is all. 

“The enlistment would be compulsory, but so is enlistment in 
the army in highly civilized lands, and that is not held dishonor- 
able. To be drafted to a field of labor that shall benefit his own 
race and the whole community, need not be considered a wrong to 
any negro. The whole system should involve fullest understand- 
ing of the special characteristics of the negro; should be full of 
light and color; of rhythm and music; of careful organization and 
honorable recognition. It should furnish good physical training 
and as much education as each individual can take. 

“Every negro graduated would be better fitted to take his place 
in the community. Every negro unable to graduate would remain 
under wise supervision, would be really self-supporting, and also 
help in the great work of raising his people. 

“Then some one will ask, ‘What will you do when the roads and 
harbors are all done—when the rough work is exhausted and the 
country all properly developed?’ By the time that happy end is 
accomplished there will probably be no negro problem.” 


A very important suggestion is kept by the writer for the end. 
Here she warns us that the management of the whole scheme 
must be “kept out of politics.” Some critics will be apt to think 
that this injunction will scarcely be obeyed before the millennium, 
and that if it is not obeyed, this new plan of “enlistment” will 
not differ greatly from the enslavement from which the writer is 
at such pains to distinguish it. 


IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 


~*~ OME astronomers have argued against the possibility of an 
infinite number of stars, on the ground that this would involve 
a sky that would uniformly blaze with light. This would not hold, 
however, if there were something in space to absorb light; and 
there may be some such thing, for aught we know. A better argu- 
ment, thinks a writer in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., 
August-September), may be drawn from gravitation, which is cer- 
tainly not impeded by the interposition of any known form of 
matter. Says this writer, Mr. Owen Ely, of St. Paul, Minn. : 


“ However distant the stars, they exercise a power of attraction 
over the earth as surely as does our own sun. Not only do they 
attract the earth as a whole, but they decrease the power of gravity 
which holds it together. The weight of particles in the earth is 
lessened to an infinitesimal extent by this attraction, just as the 
moon lessens their weight and causes the phenomena of tides; ex- 
cept that the stars, lying on all sides of the earth, affect it equally 
eo 

“Now if it is supposed . . . that the stars are infinite in num- 
ber, . . . there would be exerted on every particle of the earth’s 
mass an irresistible pull outward from the center of the earth— 
weight would cease to exist, and the attraction of the sun and 
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planets would be ~2/ in comparison to the strength of that force 
As we consider the universe boundless, we may imagine any star 
or point in space as the center of it, instead of the earth, and hence 
the same conditions would prevail everywhere. Since gravity 
would no longer be effective in the earth or any other body, it is 
probable that all compounds and masses in the universe would be 
torn apart and the indivisible particles strewn through space at 
equal distances from each other. 

“Are these conclusions from such a theory justified ? What 
other effects would be possible ? 

“To concede that our universe is limited in extent is not to deny 
that other vast universes may exist, whose distance from it may be 
as great compared to the distance from the earth of the farthest 
star which our telescopes disclose, as that distance is to the diameter 
of the earth. To consider the space outside the suns which shine 
about us as an empty void, destitute of matter or energy, is un- 
thinkable and contradictory to reason. We can not conceive of 
absolute nothingness—space would no longer exist when there re- 
mained nothing to measure it by.” 





THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD 


HE prevention of decay in wood used for structural purposes 
is daily growing of more importance owing to the increase 
in cost of timber. An editorial writer in 7he /lectrical Review 
(New York, September 19) points out that wood does not rot, as 
iron rusts, purely as the result of a chemical process ; the decay is 
due to the action of fungi, whose filaments penetrate into the tis- 
sues, feeding on them and making them fall into dust. These 
fungi require for growth heat, air, and moisture. Their develop- 
ment may thus be retarded by drying the timber, which is the rea- 
son that “ well-seasoned ” wood lasts longer than “green.” Preser- 
vation, however, may best be attained by antiseptics that kill the 
fungi or destroy the food-value of the wood for them. Says the 
writer : 


“It is a mistake to suppose that the germs of decay are inherent 
in a wood, and several processes for the preservation of wood have 
failed because they have been founded on this false assumption. 
The wood-destroying zgencies start from the outside, and this ex- 
plains the partial efficacy of certain paints, which merely form a 
superficial coating over the surface of the timber, but which are 
poisonous enough to prevent the spores from germinating, An 
exterior coating, secured by dipping a post into a thin solution or 
other material that will harden on the timber, for this reason is 
not a thoroughly effective protection, because, with shrinking or 
swelling of the wood, cracks form, through which the agents of 
decay enter.” 


Of the processes employed for the treatment of timber with anti- 
septics, those known as the zinc-chlorid treatment and the creo- 
sote treatment are generally in common use. The writer prefers. 
creosote, because it is insoluble and therefore stays in the timber ; 
zinc, tho far cheaper, will in time dissolve away. He says, in 
conclusion : 


“The actual saving due to wood-preservation has been demon- 
strated time and time again, and actual figures have been presented 
before technical societies within recent years, and are available 
from the files of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The question may be raised whether it can positively be proved 
that the treated poles will last twenty years. The author holds 
that a sufficient answer to this argument is that the poles need last 
only 1.6 years longer than untreated poles in order to justify the 
cost of treatment. But evidence of the value of preservative treat- 
ment is notlacking. It is only a few weeks ago that a contracting 
company, while installing a twenty-four-duct run for the Empire 
City Subway Company in New York City, owing to realinement 
necessary from the excavation work for the Hudson-River tunnels, 
unearthed a block of creosoted conduit which had been underground 
since 1887. After twenty-one years it was sound and without the 
least sign of decay. This conduit has been stored, as it was taken 
up without breakage, and is now on exhibition in the New-York 
office of the company which manufactured it and laid it in the 
earth almost a quarter of a century ago.” 
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A PROPOSED REVOLUTION IN PRINTING 


HALL we use white lettering on black paper in our books and 
periodicals, instead of the traditional and universal black on 
white ? That there are good reasons for the change is maintained 
by A. J. Marshall in Zhe /lluminating Engineer (New York). 


He says: 


“It is a well-known fact that black surfaces absorb, and white 
surfaces will reflect, the light thrown uponthem. Therefore, black 
is a non-stimulant, while 
white does stimulate the 
retina of the eye. Gen- 
erally speaking, printed 
matter is printed with 
black symbols on white 
backgrounds. With this 
method it is reasonable 
to state that one does not 
actually ‘see’ what is 
looked at, but what is 
seen is the surrounding 
white background, and 
the letters, or symbols, 
purely by contrast. In 
this manner the eye is 
compelled to receive the 
light-rays which are re- 
flected from the white 
background, which gen- 
erally is infinitely larger 
than the area taken up 
by the symbols. 

“The remedy or method 
which I suggest is the 
use of light-tinted sym- 
bols on a dark _ back- 
ground. With the use of 
this method the light- 
tinted symbols would reflect the larger percentage of the light- 
rays striking their surfaces, while the dark-tinted background 
would absorb nearly all of the light-rays striking same, thus per- 
forming the function for which the background was devised. By 
the use of this method the eye will naturally ‘see’ directly, and not 
indirectly, as with the method now in use.” 





— 














MR. A. J. MARSHALL, 


Who would have us use light-tinted letter- 
ing on a dark background, instead of the pres- 
ent black on white 


Dr. Nelson M. Black takes issue with the writer on the practi- 
cability of his theory, and presents the following reasons for re- 
taining the present system in another number of the magazine 
above quoted. He says: 


“Dark characters upon a light background have been used from 
time beyond recall, and the human eye has been adapted to this 
condition. ..3... 

“Irradiation from white characters upon a black background is 
marked, making the characters, it is true, appear larger, but less 
sharply outlined... .... 

“Luminous points or ‘small brightly illuminated areas tire the 
eye much more than dark areas surrounded by brighter ones. ... . 

“There is always the production of disagreeable after-images 
which are confusing.” 


These points Mr. Marshall takes up one by one, and replies to 
them as follows: 


“The mere fact that we have followed some method of procedure 
from time immemorial, to my mind, is no reason why we should 
continue to so act, especially when we have cause to feel that such 
method is contrary to what seems to be desirable. ...... 

“The fact that the characters are less sharply outlined in the 
printing referred to was largely due to the poor sample of the pro- 
posed method. I have in my possession some work wherein the 
white letters on black backgrounds are sharply cut and very dis- 
tinct, so that, so far as this general criticism is concerned, we find 
it is largely a matter of the printer's ability.” 


Regarding the assertion that small luminous areas tire the eye 
the writer says: 
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“T am at a loss to understand how this criticism can be applied 
to the theory presented, inasmuch as the actual intrinsic brilliancy 
of a light-tinted letter on a dark background is no greater than 
that of a white background, which is ordinarily used and on which, 
is printed black symbols. In fact, there is every reason to believe 
that the intrinsic brilliancy would be actually less. The area, or 
size, as well as the intrinsic brilliancy of a surface must be taken 
into consideration, and I feel that it is reasonably safe to assume 
that there will be actually less eye strain with the small area occu- 
pied by the light-tinted symbols than by the much larger area 
given for a white background.” 

Finally, the suggestion that disagreeable after-images would be 
produced apparently has direct bearing, the writer says, on the 
Doctor’s first statement, inasmuch as these images would hardly 


exist if the eye were accustomed to the proposed method. 


HOW CAKES ARE COLORED 


_ the artificial coloring of cakes to make them more at- 

tractive is regarded by bakers as a perfectly legitimate 
operation we learn from an article quoted from Zhe Confectioner 
and Baker, by The Baker’s Weekly (New York, September 109). 
The writer reminds us that in Germany children sing in their play 
an old proverb: “Saffron makes the cake yellow.” American 
bakers have given up saffron because it is so often adulterated with 
lead; and they use instead coal-tar colors, generally naphthol yel- 
low. The color was undoubtedly used in the first place to simu- 
late that due to yolk of egg, but the writer denies, on behalf of the 
bakers, any present intent to deceive. He says: 


“It is by no means the intention of master bakers and confec- 
tioners to inveigle the public into the belief that yellow-colored 
bakery goods contain a large: percentage of eggs. One, two, and 
three hundred years ago eggs were considerably cheaper than now- 
adays, and it was the almost universal custom for the family to 
keep a poultry-yard; and yet, even at that time cake was colored 
with saffron. An appetizing piece of bakery goods is not only 
satisfying to the stomach, but also pleasing to the eye. The pleas- 
ures of the table consist also of esthetic gratification. . . . Any 
judge who still considers the egg entirely sufficient as a coloring- 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve. the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume amony the powers. of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God entitles them, a decent respect to the opinions 


of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 


impel them to the separation. ! 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that eVeeteeted these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments 


are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 


sent of the governed, That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to 


alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. 





IS THIS MORE READABLE THAN BLACK PRINT? 


By comparing this specimen of white lettering on black with the 
adjacent black on white, the reader can test the merits of the two 
plans for himself. 


agent must of necessity arrive at altogether misleading conclusions, 
If—such is his deduction—the yellow color of paste goods is the 
indication of its more or less sufficient admixture of eggs, so-called 
water goods (without eggs) must not look yellow when ready for 
sale. He would like best to punish any kind of coloring as a fraud 
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on the public and as a dishonest proceeding. But I would like to 
ask the dear housewife which she would rather have on her table, 
a plate of noodles golden yellow and appetizing looking, or a plate 
of gray stuff disagreeable to the eye....... 

“ As long as the manufactured goods are rightly labeled, accord- 
ing to the coloring-substance used, the purchaser ought to be en- 
tirely satisfied. According to the degree of yellow coloring, even 
if no artificial coloring substance whatsoever has been used, it is 
not possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion how many eggs 
have been used, because eggs vary considerably in their coloring 
qualities, and up to the present time it has been impossible to 


chemically fix with any degree of certainty the amount of egg 
yellow added.” 


The writer is inclined to think, however, while defending the use 
of coloring, that a mistake has been made in using anilin dyes and 
similar chemical colors instead of saffron and the other vegetable 
dyes formerly common in bakery and confectionery. He says: 


“During the fifth International Congress for Applied Chemistry, 
which convened at Berlin during the summer of 1903, this ques- 
tion was quite frequently ventilated in the Department for Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Food Stuffs, and quite a number of coloring sub- 
stances were named, the use of which for the coloring of food 
stuffs and aliments should be entirely prohibited by law. Is itnot 
far more advantageous, under these circumstances, to discard the 
use of any artificial coloring-substances altogether and only use 
non-poisonous vegetable colors, of which nature always provides 
an abundance? A beautiful, rich green, for instance, can be ob- 
tained by extracting leaves~spinach and grass have proven the 
most satisfying in this respect—with alcohol. Through an addition 
of yellow coloring-substances the green tint may be varied accord- 
ing to individual taste or needs, In this respect | call special at- 
tention to the alcoholic extractions from saffron and the root of 
curcuma, and also to the alkaline extract from orlean. Red color- 
ing-substances with an exce)lent yield may be obtained from the 
juice of red beets, from huckleberries, cranberries, red whortle- 
berries, from Campeachy and Pernambuco wood, from sandal- 
wood, and similar drugs,” 





TO REBUILD THE QUEBEC BRIDGE 


HE engineering periodicals comment favorably on the decision 

of the Canadian Government to rebuild the great cantilever 

bridge over the St. Lawrence at Quebec, which failed so disas- 

trously under construction ayear ago. Says The Scéentijic Amer- 
can (New York, September 19) : 


“ Following the report of the Royal Commission of Engineers, 
another body known as the Parliamentary Committee, which was 
appointed to look into the financial and political aspects of the 
situation, reported in favor of reconstruction. At its last session, 
it was decided by the Canadian Government to assume all the as- 
sets and liabilities of the Quebec Bridge and Railroad Company, 
and proceed with the work of rebuilding. 

“Tt is safe to say that, outside of the foundations and masonry 
piers, no part of the old structure will enter into the new bridge. 
The cantilever which fel) is to-day a mass of broken and badly 
twisted steel. The other half of the bridge was so far advanced 
at the time of the disaster that the whole of the material had been 
manufactured at the shops, and the greater part of it stored at or 
near the site. It is not likely that any of this material, amounting 
probably to about 20,000 tons, can be used. Jt is rumored that the 
work of designing and rebuilding will be placed in the hands of 
three leading bridge engineers, representing Canada, the United 
States, and Great Britain. Whether this be so or not, it will be a 
matter of great interest to observe how far, both in the outline and 
details of the new design, the lessons of the great disaster have 
been incorporated.” 


Engineering News (New York) takes occasion to draw a lesson 
from what it calls “the heterogeneous, uncentralized, and non- 
responsible organization” of the work on the old bridge; the ab- 
sence of authoritative, purposeful engineering direction, as brought 
out clearly in the Royal Commission’s report. This wi}] have to 
be changed, it warns us, in the projected rebuilding, It says: 
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“The further course of the Quebec-bridge project, reports h 
it, is to be absolutely uninfluenced by what has gone before, The 
engineers are to start de novo, and the work, besides, will be ung : 
new auspices, under the sole authority as well as responsibilit = 
the Government of Canada. This is excellent. But great onde 
especially unfortunate ones, have a disagreeable way of trailing 
long shadows after them. It will be more than remarkable if this 
reconstructed and newly-started project does not find itself at 
many a turn, working in the shadow of the accident of last year 
We sincerely trust it may be able to emerge into light.” : 





“CORING” STONE COLUMNS 


NM OST of us have seen devices for “coring” apples, or at least 

have seen the apples themselves after the cores have been 
removed. It is occasionally necessary to remove the center in 
much the same way from a heavy stone column, and in some cases 
the operation assumes the size and difficulty of an engineering feat, 
The object is to strengthen the column by the insertion of an jrop 
or steel beam, and tho the result is thus a fraud on the public, 
which trustingly believes the evidence of its eves that the visible 
column does al] the work, the strengthening is often a necessity in 


these days of crushingly heavy superstructures. A “coring” opera- 
ation that is said to have been the most difficult on record, was 
recently performed successfully in California. It is described in 
The industrial Magazine (September) as follows : 


“Four huge monolithic granite columns, each 18 feet long and 
2 feet in diameter, were successfully ‘cored * through their entire 
length. These handsome pillars are of uniform size {rom top to 
bottom, and now enclose a powerful stee) reenforcing I-beam. . . . 
The pillars were quarried and shaped at the contractors’ quarry, 
more than one hundred miles from San Francisco. The difficult 
task of coring these long monoliths was also done at the qQuarry— 
more than two months being required to accomplish the work. . .. 

“Before the coring each pillar weighed 16 tons, and afterward 8 
tons—parting with half its weight. The drilling necessary to 
remove the cores was a marvel of accuracy and skill. The drilling 
was done from each end of the pillars, each hole penetrating 9 
feet—half the length. Allthese drill hnles met exactly—no ‘jog- 
ging.’ When a)) the holes were drilled around the core, a flat- 
edged drill was used to cut away the stone between the holes. 
After all stone connections were removed the huge stone pillars 
were cautiously hoisted by derricks, vertically, leaving the ragged 
cores standing in their places. 

“An immense amount of drilling was required. Including all 
the drilling, there were 300 lineal feet required to each pillar, or 
1,200 lineal feet for the four, 

“ The placing of these great cored columns over the stee! I-beams 
proved avery critical and ‘ticklish’ piece of engineering. By rope 
swings the columns were hoisted to a vertical position. Each 
pillar was then very carefully raised about so feet and slowly 
lowered over the beam. All this was done without the slightest 
accident. The monoliths were placed in position without being 
cracked, chipped, or flawed. 

“Both at the top and bottom the stee) structural beams were 
bolted to the ironwork of the building, and all the space about 
them within the core was filled with cement. 

“Engineers, architects, and contractors all claim that these are 
the largest and longest monoliths in the world to receive this treat- 
ment with perfect success. Many much smaller and lighter mono- 
\ithic columns of granite, marble, sandstone, and other stone have 
been cored, but nothing to compare to those mentioned. . . . 


“The work was declined by a number of prominent San-Fran- 
cisco contractors—some of them demanding as high as $9,000 
bonus as an insurance against accidents to the monoliths in coring 
and handling them. . . . Many architects, contractors, and ex: 


perienced engineers declared in the beginning that it was utterly 
impracticable to core such huge monoliths,” 





RECENT experiments appear to show. says The Scientific American (New 
York, August 22), that the sea-water around the coast of Ireland possesses 


a richness jn radium not hitherto expected. 
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SUMMER TENT CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK 


“NORTHFIELD in the heart of New York” is the phrase 
A used by Dr. R. 5S. MacArthur to describe the work of the 
New York Evangelistic Committee during the present summer. 
So vigorously has the work been prosecuted and so large has the 
attendance at the various meetings been that it is felt the falling 
off in attendance at the regular church and Sunday-school services 
has been fully offset. It has been estimated, says the writer, that 
the total attendance from June 14 to September 20 was at least 
200,000. What gives the work its semblance to “ Northfield” was 
the prominence of the men engaged in it, among whom were the 
Rev. Dr. R. A. Torrey, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Dr. Sen G. 
Broughton, and Dr. A. C. Dixon, and others equally well known. 
“Many hundreds made confession of faith in Christ, expressing 
their intention to take a definite stand for Christ and to enter into 
active Christian work.” In Zhe Baptist World (Louisville) we 


read the following : 


“The New York Evangelistic Committee, which is undenomi- 
national in its management, had during the present season 11 tent 
centers, 11 open-air centers, and it held meetings in 13 shops and 
factories, making a total of about 175 meetings each week. At 
Fort George, the northern limit of Manhattan, where Hebrews, 
Italians, French, and Germans congregate by the thousands on 
Saturdays and Sundays, heroic efforts have been made to reach 
the great foreign element through outdoor meetings. Special 
preachers of various languages addrest those of their own tongue. 
Every piace of meeting throughout the city has been thronged with 
eager listeners to the gospel, proving that the souls of men 
everywhere are hungry for the Bread of Life which cometh from 
heaven. 

“The shop meetings, held for menand women at piano-factories, 
cigar-factories, paint-shops, tool-shops, pattern-factories, and 
printing-establishments, have proved a most important department 
of the work. Rev. J. C. Ludgate returned from Chicago to resume 
his work of last summer at Abingdon Square. It was most grati- 
fying to find many converts of past seasons who testified that since 
they surrendered to Christ his power has been able to keep them. 
The services in Bowling Green and on Wa) Street have increased 
in interest and attendance. 

“A marked feature of the services this season at many of the 
centers has been the unusual attendance and interest of boys and 
girls. Five or six hundred boys and girls fairly overflowed the 
Swedish tent every night, until the committee substituted a larger 


tent. The interest of the young people is most encouraging, as a 
life-time service for Christ is of much greater value than that of a 


‘death-bed’ repentance. 

“A new plan has been followed this summer whereby the pastors 
of churches have been brought into closer touch with the evangel- 
istic work, conducting the meetings during the first weeks and sup- 
plementing the Jabors of the evangelists throughout the season. 
In every section of the city where a tent is located a district com- 


mittee composed of Jocal pastors and laymen from the neighboring 
churches has been organized. The executive committee has had 


representatives from al] the Home and City Mission Boards. The 
Epworth Leagues, Christian Endeavor societies, Circles of King’s 
Daughters, and other young people’s organizations have been 
actively associated with the work, and have planned to assist ma- 
teria)ly in following up the tent work by personal visitation during 
the winter,” 


Some of the evidences of success among the foreign element 
of the population are given by Dr. MacArthur in such details 
as these: 


“At arecent meeting in the German tent, thirty-eight children 
over twelve years of age tarried to an after-meeting and, as far as 
we Can judge, definitely accepted Christ. As a result of the meet- 
ings conducted by the Spanish evangelist in cigar-factories, some 
of the workmen and their families are, for the first time, attending 
Spanish services at Ca)vary Baptist Church, West Fifty-seventh 
Street, Already three have made application for membership in 
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this church. Calvary Church never closes, but during the absence 
of the pastor in July and August the services are conducted by the 
assistant pastor, and every effort is made to keep up the spiritual 
interest and pastoral watch-care in relation not only to the mem- 
bers of the church, but to strangers and all others within its parish. 

“Mr. Taglialatela, pastor of the Italian M, E. Church at One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Street, near First Avenue, reported the 
presence of twenty-five adults at a recent Sunday-morning service, 
who had never been there before. An Italian Young People’s 
Society was recently organized by the young people attending the 
meetings at the tent at One Hundred and Ejighty-ninth Street, 
which will be a permanent organization in connection with one of 
the existing Italian missions in the neighborhood. Last year a 
young Italian who was converted has this summer been acting as 
an assistant evangelist in an Italian center, and has done most 
efficient work 

“At one of the tents two years ago a man who was ‘down and 
out * was converted, and since then has risen step by step until he 
now holds a position of great responsibility in one of the large in- 
surance companies in the city. He is president of the Brother- 
hood, an organization composed of the converts of the last three 
years, in his tent center, and is now through this organization 
carefully following up the converts of this year’s campaign, It 
has been discovered that a certain class of boys, after reaching the 
age of twelve or thirteen, lose interest in the children’s meetings 
in the tents. To meet this condition this year specia) meetings 
have been held for big boys, and they have been permitted to have 
athletic games on Saturday, which have been followed by a meet- 


ing in the tent. This plan enabled the gospel t6 reach them,” 


CHURCH WELCOME TESTED BY A 
MINISTER 


NOTHER experiment in church visitation to test the quality 

of the welcome meted out to shabbiness has been tried. In 

this case it is aman, a clergyman in disguise; and his experiences, 
tho confined to Chicago, are wholly at variance to those undergone 
by Miss Laura A. Smith,whose career ina sim))ar capacity East and 
West were freely exploited last year. The Rev. John Thompson, 
of Chicago, says The Michigan Christian Advocate (Detroit), 
utilized his summer vacation in making practical tests in order to 
determine for himself whether a man in ordinary dress would be 


welcomed in a fashionable church and made to feel at home there, 
His adventure is thus set forth: 


“He put on an old threadbare coat, trousers bagged at the knees 
and fringed at the bottom, a dark-colored shirt, a stained celluloid 
collar, a faded pink tie, a black slouch hat, a pair of old shoes, 
and in this disguise he visited several wealthy churches, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Congregationalist, and Methodist. 

“Nowhere was he recognized as to his identity, but everywhere 
was he heartily welcomed, comfortably seated, given hymn-books, 
and otherwise cordially treated. \none church he was seated well 
at the front, and was warmly invited to come again. In one 
crowded congregation, al) seats being taken, a well-drest man 
arose, approached the (to him) stranger, and invited him to enter 
the family pew. He did so, and the courteous pew-holder then 
found an extra chair, placed it against the radiator and occupied it 
during the service. Jn al) services he found people who interested 
themselves in him, and in summing up his experience, writing to 
a local city paper, he says: 

“* Now, after all this “melancholy whine,” about shabby strangers 


begin snubbed at church, we have the truth of conditions jn the 
wealthy churches of Chicago. 


“*T am satisfied that the wealthiest and most fashionable churches 
are exerting every effort to make any stranger feel perfectly at 
home. I saw so many instances of this that | am convinced that 
all the churches I visited are thoroughly democratic and sincere in 
their purpose.’ 

“Any intelligent person who doubts that Mr. Thompson’s ex- 


perience would be representative in any other case, might try the 
matter for himself,” 
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RAMPOLLA IN EFFACEMENT 


T was reported in well-informed European circles, at the time 
of Pius X.’s election to the papacy, that, had it rot been for 
Austrian interference, Cardinal Rampolla would have succeeded 
to the Chair of St. Peter. According to another version—one 
characterizing rather the levity of laymen than sacerdotal solem- 
nity—the Holy Conclave of Cardinals hastened through their task 
without due deliberation, because of the hot weather. Cardinal 
Logue hinted at this during his recent visit here. Since the papal 
election Cardina) Rampo)la has been a recluse and a student; but 


that he may soon emerge from his retirement is the opinion of the 

















CARDINAL RAMPOLLA, 


Who has been living in retirement since he missed the election to 
the papal throne. Now he is mentionedas possible successor to Sec- 


retary Merry del Val, 


Avanti (Rome). That journal, according to a dispatch to the 
New York Sz (September 30), has recently declared that Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val, the papal Secretary of State, is to retire in con- 
sequence of “representations made to the Vatican by American 
and English prelates, but particularly Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who objected to the Secretary’s severe measures 
against modernism.” Cardinal Vannutelli, it is said, received 
these complaints in London at the time of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress and transmitted them to the Pope. Merry de) Val, it is 
thought likely, will be succeeded by Cardinal Rampolla, who for- 
merly held this office. His return to power, the dispatch proceeds 
to say, “will mean a policy of dignified conciliation with regard to 
France and an attitude of greater reserve toward Italy.” The 
Opinion that Mariano Rampolla, Marchese de) Tindaro, was en- 
titled to the papacy and failed to attain it because of Austrian 
hostility, is shared by E. Philippe; and in the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle et Revue Suisse (Lausanne) he discusses the present posi- 
tion of the once resplendently powerful pontifical Secretary of 
State, to whom, after the accession of Pius X., fell only the ob- 
scure local office which gives its incumbent the appellation “ Arch- 
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priest of the Vatican Basilica”; that is, of St. Peter’s Cathedra) 
We read: ; 


“Since the date of his voluntary effacement [five years ago] he 
has divided his time between the Cathedral of St. Peter's, the Vati 
can library, his private study, the congregations he belongs to, a 
the institutions he patronizes. Upon the death of Cardinal 
Macchi, Secretary of Apostolic Briefs and Grand Chancellor of 
the Equestrian Orders, he refused that office, which ranks next in 
importance to the pontifical secretaryship of state. He cares as 
little for riches as for preferment. Before Pius X. had decided to 
appeal to the cardinals for a partia) surrender of their benefices 
in order to relieve the Holy See’s bad financial situation, Rampolla 
had already announced to the Pope his willingness to contribute 
a large sum for the replenishment of the papal exchequer, He 
has always given in unstinted measure to St. Peter’s Cathedral 
and scarcely seems to understand that thanks are due to him sid 
yielding up worldly goods, which have no value inhis sight. The 
present portrait will no doubt not be recognized as that of the same 
Rampolla who, a few years since—at least according to general 
rumor—was conspicuous for love of power, aimed at honors and 
wealth, accumulated stipends and benefices, heaped-up perquisites 
and revenues, all in a manner that ill accorded with vows of pov- 
erty and humility. . . . These reports may have been more or less 
true at the time. Now, his Most Reverend Eminence, Carina} 
Rampolla del Tindaro, spends about ten francs a week upon the 
maintenance of himself, his two servants, and his cook, As for 
the size of his charity budget, that is unknown. He does not know 
it himself—the only secret in the life of the recluse who rises at 
six every morning immediately offers up a prayer, and at seven 
o’clock says mass with the assistance of his confidential servant; 
he, during its celebration, disappearing for a half hour, which is 
employed by the cardinal in solitary orisons. When the servant 
returns, the mass proceeds to its conclusion. At eight o'clock his 
Eminence takes coffee with hot milk, and at eleven a light lunch, 
consisting of soup and one other course. In the evening coffee 
with hot milk once more. This is different from the supposed 
frugality of Pius X. On the other hand, Rampo)la is unaftticted 
with gout, despite his sedentary days, the only exercise he obtains 
being an afternoon carriage ride, But he is always back in time 


for the Angelus.” 


Whether this gifted prelate, who for sixteen years occupied 
second place in the whole mighty Roman-Catholic hierarchy, en- 
tertains the hope of eventually rising to the rank of primate, the 
writer of the article professes not to know, indeed, attributes wn- 
certainty of desire to the ex-secretary himself. Mr. Philippe 
reminds us, however, that, upon the new Pope’s accession, when 
a friend exprest the wish to Rampolla that he might continue in 
the secretaryship, the Cardinal answered, “Heaven forbid (” 
“Among the numerous legends surrounding the last pontificate 
yone is more mendacious than that ascribing to Rampolla the 
qualities of an ambitious ‘hustler.’” And we are then reminded 
how he was so young (he received the red hat when he was forty- 
four), at the time at which he attained to exalted ecclesiastical 
honors, influence, and prestige, that he had had leisure enough to 
become used to the joys of wielding power, “Besides, he was nota 
statesman of the Richelieu or Mazarin category, with whom politics 
came before religion. He was first and foremost a priest.” More 
than once he is said to have placed his resignation in the hands 
of Leo X111., who as often refused to accept it. Touching his 
present effacement, that is less absolute than might appear ; 


“The erstwhile Secretary of State is by no means banished for- 
ever from the councils of Pius X.,as has been asserted. The Pope 
has come under the influence which so great a mind would naturally 
exercise over men of good sense; he often consults Rampolla, 
whose views he does not, however, always adopt, and who frequent- 
ly takes refuge behind indifference to political questions in order to 
avoid collision with the plans or ideas of Cardinal Merry del Val 
—the easier for the ex-secretary to divine, since himself initiated 
the new secretary into the temporal and spiritual interests to be 
defended. Amid the Pope’s surroundings there are no doubt 
persons inimica) to him who was all-powerful throughout so many 


years, But prudence torbids them to lay bare their feelings. They 
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are aware that Pius X. nourishes great esteem, yes, admiration, 
for the man who failed to become Pope instead of himself. And 
this admiration has been manifested on sundry occasions, since 
£ . > . cae . 
the day when, after his election, the Sovereign Pontiff went in 
solemn state te take possession of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and ac- 
cording to tradition embraced the Archpriest. The scene was 
dramatic. Pius X., pale and shrinking under the tiara, looked 
very small beside Rampolla, rigid, majestic, impassive, greater 
than ever because of the political intrigue that had wrested the 
Chair of St. Peter from him. It was he who was the rea) pontifi. 
Nor has the impression of that scene ever faded from the memory 
ofhis Holiness. One day, when the latter was conversing with 
an intimate, Rampolla was announced. *Run away, run away, ’ 
cried the Pope, ‘I can’t have the cardinalone kept waiting!’ The 
cardinalone—the great cardinal! This designation has the more 
significance coming from the mouth of Pius X., as Rampolla has 
sometimes been accused of heading a sort of opposition party to 
the reigning primate.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST 





“NEW” SPIRIT MESSAGES NOT NEW 


} ale since Sir Oliver Lodge wrote in Harper's Magazine 

(August) what was taken as advance notice of records of 
spirit communication to be published by the Society of Psychical 
Research, expectation has been alert, A certain London paper 
evidently grew weary of waiting and determined to “beat the pis- 
so.” Hence in its account of spirit messages from Myers, Hodg: 
son, and Gurney, founders of the society whd have died in recent 
years, American newspape) cosrespondents in London saw the 
realization of Sir Oliver Lodge’s intimated promises and rushed 
to«he cable offices with dispatches that were given currency in the 
American press. Zhe Christian Work and -vangelist (New 
York, September 26) points out that the report of the society con- 
taining the article upon which all the “new” information was based 
was in reality published last June, and the “messages” were “ dis- 
cust to the extent of 225 pages by Miss Alice Johnson” with con- 
clusions that, unhappily for a)l these newspapers, seem to imply 
negative results, The medium who was the source of the mes- 
sages is known under the fictitious name of “Mrs. Holland,” and 


her operations are thus described by The Christian Work and 
Evangelist - 


“The messages were ‘automatic writings,’ that is, words written 
without the writer consciously knowing what she wrote, as if 
another person were guiding her pencil. Myers describes auto- 
matic writings as ‘messages written without intention,’ ascribing 
them to ‘the action of submerged or subliminal elements in the 
man’s being.’ In 1903 ‘Mrs. Holland’—the name is a pseudonym 


—read F. W. Myers’s great book, ‘Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Bodily Death,’ a full discussion of strange psychic 


phenomena of all sorts, including evidence of communication from 
departed spirits. She described herself then as a ‘healthy, cheer, 


ful woman, thirty-five years of age,’ who had been i} only twice 
in the last twenty years. For ten years before reading the book 


she had done more or less automatic writing. After reading it, 
most of her writing was ‘dictated ’ by Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney, 
who is often spoken of in‘Human Personality.’ Jt became Mrs. 
Holland’s custom to sit down at about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing and write automatically. Among the things written were the 
messages given in the dispatches. Some of the descriptions of 
people and places which she wrote automatically may, with some 
pushing and pulling of the meaning, be made to apply to actual 
scenes and persons unknown to her, In other cases she gives 
names, as, for instance, John Collins, of Nantwick, ‘an old man 
when he died in 1873,’ which Miss Johnson pronounces to be fic- 
titious. To the ordinary mind, the fact that one such description 
could be proved to be fictitious would invalidate them all, Miss 
Johnson seems to believe that Mrs. Holland’s communications 
were the product of her subliminal self. There is no denying that 
many curious psychic phenomena take place. Part of them we 
ascribe to telepathy, part to the subconscious self, and part, if we 
are like Sir Oliver Lodge, to spirits of the departed. Most of us 
find it more profitable to ignore such phenomena unless, as in the 
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case of the Emmanuel Movement, they can be made profitable 
ior the sou) and body.” 

On the date corresponding with dispatches published in the New- 
York papers the London Dazly AZai] (September 15) published 
an article recalling the “extraordinary interest” and “no fittle 
skepticism ” aroused by Sir Oliver Lodge’s exprest belief in mes- 
sages “received from dead members of the Psychical. Research 
Society by living beings.” It goes on to assert that “fuller particu- 
Jars of these ‘messages from the dead’ are now accessible to the 
public in Zhe Journal of the Society for Psychical Research.” 


Following is a message which 7ke Daily Mail quotes from The 


Journal. of the society, purporting to have come from Mr. Gurney : 


“The nearest simile I can find, to express the difficulties of send- 
ing a message, is that | appear to be standing behind a sheet of 
frosted glass—which blurs sight and deadens sounds—dictating 


feebly—to a reluctant and somewhat obtuse secretary. A feeling 
of terrible impotence burdens me—I am so powerless to tell what 
means somuch. 1 can not get into communication with those who 
would understand and believe me— You need much training be- 


fore you can ever begin to hep me as | need to be helped, and | 
do not know how that training is to be arranged for ° 





“Jt is like,” the communication continues, “entrusting a message 
on which infinite importance depends to a sleeping person.” The 
human or living personality is declared to be on a lower plane of 
spiritual development which does not receive clear impressions 
from the higher plane of those who have quitted the “prison of the 


flesh.” The messages claim to give some account of existence 


after death. The account in 7%e A/az/ continues in these words: 


“Following upon death immediately was an ‘obscuration of 
consciousness’—‘[ was entranced, as it were —which led to many 
failures in attempts to communicate with the living. The first 
message ascribed to Mr, Myers was in verse, tho certainly not of 
the distinction which marks his published poems: 

* Friend while on earth with knowledge slight 


Thad the living power to write; 
Death tutored now in things of might 


L yearn to you and can not write,’ 

“He is afterward said to have told how at death he passed into 
compete WNCONSCIONSNESS + 

“*The period of oblivion was unusually long with me. There 
was no link between my utter unconsciousness of things of earth 
(the last thing I felt was the touch that closed my eyes) and the 
passage to the plane [now occupy— The transit was absolutely 
unknown to me—and I am not conscious of a return journey, as it 
were, when L communicate in this way, At least I am conscious 
of strain and effort, but J can not note the stages of the way.’ 

“Several of the messages were prefaced by signs which at first 
appeared absolutely meaningless, and which had to be taken in 
conjunction before any interpretation could be found, Thus, three 


messages began ‘17/,'*/1,’*/o1,’ which was finally read as ‘17, 
1, /ol,’ January 17, 1901, the date of Mr. Myers’s death.” 


At the close of its article 7%e Daly AZaz] observes: 


“Miss Alice Johnson, by whom the account of the communica- 
tions has been prepared for the Psychical Research Society, is in- 


~ clined to regard with skepticism the theory that they come from 


the dead.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist observes that “ people in- 
terested in psychical research, and indeed the whole public, would 
appear to have something of a grievance against the London cor- 


respondent of the American papers,” and adds this caustic com: 


ment upon the subject of spirit messages: 


“We advise the mediums not to indulge in verse again. Todo 
so is liable to make the whole thing a universal laughing-stock. 
To believe that Oliver Lodge: should be convinced by such ev- 
dence as this is too much. We were, therefore, not surprized to 


read a communication from Hereward Carrington, declaring that 
‘these particular messages had no effect whatever upon Dr. Lodge’s 
mind, nor did they in any way help to convert him.’ Mr. Carring- 
ton says that the messages which convinced Lodge came through 
Mrs. Piper, and not Mrs. Holland, and that they supplied ‘evidence 
of a very different order,’” 
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- LETTERS AND ART 


i MANSFIELD'S FIRST SUCCESS 


NTIL Richard Mansfield appeared as the Baron Chevrial 
ia in the “ Parisian Romance” at the old Union Square Theatre 
he was only a moderately successful “lead” in comic opera. It 
was one of the fortunate chances that happened to come his way 
after a good many years of extreme poverty and depression suffered 
while trying to make a position for himself on the London stage. 
i In January, 1883, Mansfield joined the company at the Union 
4 Square, then under the management of A. M. Palmer. He was 
cast for a small part in the approaching performance, but looked 
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Courtesy of *‘ Scribner’s Magazine.” 


MANSFIELD AS ‘* BARON CHEVRIAL,” 


» 


From an oil painting by Edgar Cameron. 
With this character Mansfield sprang into fame in a single night. 


with eager eyes upon the part of the Baron, which had been as- 
signed to J. H. Stoddart. That actor, after a week’s rehearsals, 
became convinced of his unfitness and surrendered the réle. It 
was then turned over to Mansfield. In the life of the late Ameri- 
can actor now running in Scribner's Magazine we learn (in the 
October number) how Mr. Mansfield “applied every resource of 
his ability to the composition of his performance of the decrepit 
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old rake.” “He sought specialists on the infirmities of roués, he 
studied specimens in clubs, on the avenue, and in hospitals; and 
in the privacy of his own room he practised make-ups for the part 
every spare moment.” 


De ee Te aE 


Mansfield had no doubt of his prospective success, according to 
Mr. Paul Wilstach, the author of the articles. He was a new- 
comer to the company, most of whom were accomplished actors 
rt and old favorites with the public, so that on the evening of the 
first performance his first entrance “ was effected in an unconcerned 
i silence on the part of the audience.’ 


ee 


? 


His scene was short, but 
the audience noted the points he made, and acknowledged them ; 
the second act proved that he was interesting the audience and 
made him talked about between the acts. Mr. Palmer went to 


e his dressing-room and said, “Young man, do you know you are 
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makinga hit?” “That’s what I’m paid for,” replied Mansfield. 
He had to wait for the fourth act to prove his success, since the 
third had but little for him todo. Mr. Wilstach writes: 


“The fourth act revealed a magnificent banquet-hall with a huge 
table laden with crystal, silver, snowy linens, flowers, and lights 
At the top of a short stairway at the back was a gallery and an 
arched window through which one looked up the green aisle of the 
Champ-Elysée to the Arc de Triomphe, dimly visible in the moon- 
light. The Baron entered for one last glance over the prepara. 
tions for his petit souper for Rosa and her sisters of the ballet at 
the Opéra. 

“ The effectiveness of his entrance was helped by his appearance 
behind a colonnade, and there he stood only half revealed, swaying 
unsteadily while his palsied hand adjusted his monocle to survey 
the scene. There was a flutter of applause from the audience but, 
most appreciatively, it quickly hushed it. He dragged himself 
forward. The cosmetic did not hide the growing pallor of the 
parchment drawn over the old reprobate’s skull. He crept aorund 
the table and, with a marvelous piece of ‘business’ by which he 
held his wobbly legs while he slowly swung a chair under him, 
collapsed. The picture was terrible, but fascinating. People who 
would could not turn their heads. His valet was quick with water 
and held the glass in place on the salver while he directed it to the 
groping arm. The crystal clinked on Chevrial’s teeth as he 
sucked the water. 

“Presently he found his legs again and tottered up to the stair- 
case. The picture of the black, shriveled little man dragging his 
lifeless legs up to the gallery step by step was never forgotten by 
any one who saw it. At the top he turned and said in thrillingly 
ominous tones: ‘I do not wish to be disturbed in the morning. |] 
shall need a long sleep ’—and dragged himself out of sight. He 
had been on the stage five minutes and had said scarcely fifty 
words. The picture and the effect were unmistakable. The audi- 
ence capitulated. There was a roar of applause which lasted 
several minutes. 

“The whispered discussion of this scene was such that scarcely 
any attention was paid to the stage until che Baron returned. 
Almost immediately afterward the ballet-giris pirouetted into the 
hall in a flutter of gauze, and the places at the table were filled. 
No one listened to the lines, all eyes in the house were focused 
on the withered, shrunken, flaccid little old Baron who sat at 
Rosa’s right, ignored by every one about him as they gorged on 
his food and drank his wines. 

“Soon he drew himself up on his feet and raising his glass said, 
‘Here’s to the god from whom our pleasures come. 
Plutus and a million!’ 

“The gay throng about the table echoed the toast: ‘To Plutus 
and a million!’ and Chevrial continued : 

“* While I am up I will give a second toast. Here’s to Rosa’ 
The most splendid incarnation that 1 know!’ 

“Placing the glass to her lips fora first sip the lecherous old 
pagan’s own lips sought the spot, sipped, and he sank back into 
his chair. 

“What else went on till he rose again no one knew or minded. 
No eye in the house could wander from the haggard, evil, smiling, 
but sinister old face. Presently he was up once more and with 
his raised goblet brimming with champagne, he offered a third 
toast: 

“*Here’s to material nature, the prolific mother of all we know, 
see, or hear. Here’s to the matter that sparkles in our glasses, 
and runs through our veins as a river of youth; here’s to the mat- 
ter that our eyes caress as they dwell on the bloom of those young 
cheeks. Here’s to the matter that—here’s to—here’s—the. matter 
—the matter that—here’s——’ 

“The attack had seized him. Terrible and unforgettable was the 
picture of the dissolution. The lips twitched, the eyes rolled 
white, the raised hand trembled, the wine sputtered like the broken 
syllables which the shattered memory would not send and the 
swollen tongue suddenly could not utter. For one moment of 
writhing agony he held the trembling glass aloft, then his arm 
dropt with a swiftness that shattered the crystal. Instinctively he 
groped up to the stairs for air and light. He reeled as if every 


Here’s to 


step would be his last. Rosa helped him up to the window, but 
recoiled from him with a shriek. Again his hand flew up, but 
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there was neither glass, wine, nor words. He rolled helplessly 
and fell to the floor dead. The curtain fell.” 


It was, comments Mr. Wilstach, “probably the most realistic 
detailed figure of refined moral and physical depravity, searched 
to its inevitable end, the stage had ever seen.” 


A UNIVERSITY TRUST 


HE monopolistic spirit, it seems, is not confined to the com- 
g mercial world, but, according to Chancellor MacCracken, 
of New York University, it invades the college world also. The 
Chancellor complained the other night that “unconsciously the 
rich and strong neighbors of New York University have treated 
her as if she ought to be hanged or sent to the stake.” The New 
York 7ribune reports him as admitting in private conversation 
that he had in mind Columbia, Yale, and Princeton. Their atti- 
tude, he says,‘is a virtual expression of what was uttered more 
than twenty years ago, namely, “that there was not room for two 
universities in the metropolis.” As aconsequence of this attitude 
New York University, he declares, has been “neglected in com- 
parison with its neighbors by those who give, or ought to give, to 
higher education.” The University is, therefore, he avers, obliged 
to depend on the sacrifice of its professors and the collection of 
small subscriptions for its current support. 


“university trust” was uttered at the opening of the School of 


His main charge of a 


Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, connected with New York 
University, on the evening of September 24. As reported by 7%e 
Tribune his further words on the subject of the university trust 
were these: 


“1 offer this evening for the first time my solution. The anomaly 
arises from the adoption and promulgation, possibly an uncon- 
scious adoption and promulgation, by our older and richer neigh- 
bors in the university business of the metropolistic heresy that no 
room exists in the metropolis for a second university. This was 
announced more than twenty years ago as if it had been an axiom, 
by the president of a neighbor university. 

“T regarded it then as a whimsical utterance of an individual. 
The experiences of twenty years have convinced me that it is really 
the creed of our oldest and richest university neighbors. They 
have been so enveloped by business corporations that they have 
unwittingly classified themselves with owners of railways or with 
producers of steel and iron, oil and tobacco, sugar and lead, in- 
stead of classifying themselves with charitable and religious bodies, 
where they really belong. . 
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“The result is the-existence in this region of America of a virtual 
university trust. They forget the essential difference between cor- 
porations which deal in things and corporations like universities 
and churches whose only object is the development of human 
brains and hearts and wills. They forget that a church trust in 
the latter commodities 
was tried by Europe for 
a thousand years, and 
was discarded at the Ref- 
ormation once and for- 
ever. On this rejection 
of a trust-in the shaping 
of souls we have been 
building for four hundred 
years. 





“Yet unconsciously the 
rich and strong neighbors 
of New York University 
have treated her as if she 
ought to be hanged or 
sent to the stake. Every 
one has heard of the nar- 
rowness and intolerance 
of ecclesiastical mag- 
nates, but the very cold- 
est reception I ever saw 
given by a group of 
churches to the advent of 
a new church in their 
neighborhood was an 
affectionate embrace 
compared with the recep- 
tion that has been given 
New York University in 
her enlargement and prog- 
ress for the last’ twenty 
years. This has seldom 
taken the shape of formal 
action. They are hardly 
conscious of how they 
speak and act and inspire 
their partizans to speak 
and to act in support of 
the platform. ‘There is room in the American metropolis for 
only one university.’...... 

“IT have had direct testimony from benefactors of our university 
that partizans of one or other of our older and richer neighbors 
have argued with them upon the unwisdom of their helping a 
younger and poorer competitor. Yet nothing worse could happen 
to the various churches than to reestablish the church trust of five 














CHANCELLOR M’'CRACKEN, 


Who charges that some of the neighbor uni- 
versities have tried to starve out the insti- 
tution on University Heights. 




















Copyrighted in 1904 by Detroit Photographic Company. 


THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Its Chancellor alleges that this institution is “ obliged to depend on the sacrifice of its professors and the collection of small subscriptions for its current support.” 
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-hundred years since. Nothing worse could happen to three uni- 
versities within a hundred miles of this city than to make such a 
virtual trust of them as to forbid a fourth university from com- 
peting by starving it out. It would simply create a reaction that 
would lead to extreme measures to establish universities under the 
direction and the control of the State or the city. I want our 
neighbor universities, to whom I wish only good, to welcome our 
efforts and bid us godspeed.” 





“A COMPOSER WHO IS A WOMAN” 


HE forthcoming concert season will present no more interest- 

ing figure, it is predicted, than Mme. Cécile Chaminade. 

She is ranked as the foremost woman composer, while her position 
as a piano virtuoso is among the recognized 


[Octover 14, 
“Suddenly, on glancing at the nearest window, I saw a flam 
hovering outside the pane. Thinking it might be the reflection 
some light, | got up and looked out. But there was nothing far 
or near to account for the phenomenon. I tried to play again. 
and again the same flame appeared, hovering about the window. 
pane, but this time it was brighter. Thoroughly frightened, } 
uttered a cry and ran out of the room, upsetting some books ps 
my way. I am positive, quite positive, I saw the flame and did 
not merely imagine I saw it. Since then I have always thought 

that the mysterious flame was 
“Yes. The soul of Beethoven.” 





As to her methods of composition Mme. Chaminade speaks in 
the following strain : 


“TI am most likely to be inspired when I am in the woods or by 
the sea, quite close to nature. Usually, when 





leaders. Even in the early days of her career 
as a composer, her work had so pronounced 
an individuality and such solid musical char- 
acter as well as fine workmanship that Ambrose 
Thomas, the head of the Paris Conservatory, is 
reported to have said, “This is not a woman 
who composes, but a composer who is a wom- 
an.” Itis in her capacity as pianist that she 
will soon enter upon an extended concert tour, 
and her programs are expected to contain a 
liberal supply of her own works. Certain of 
her pieces for piano, such as the “Scarf 
Dance,” “Flatterer,” “Air de Ballet,” “Sere- 
nade,” etc., are known to nearly all American 
pupils who have carried their studies into the 
fifth and sixth grades, says a writer in Zhe 1/u- / 
sician (Boston), and many of her songs have is . 
won popularity with American teachers and ee ~? 
singers. She was born in Paris in 1861, her | 
parents both being musical amateurs. Before | 
she had learned to read, it is said, “she tried be 
to express her childish thoughts on the piano.” : a 
Her musical education was fostered by the 











an idea comes to me, | meditate over it for a 
time. Then, sometimes without needing my 
piano, I begin to write. 

“Before it is written, I heat, as most com. 
posers hear—and I mean this literally—every 
note of the music I compose. ,I hear every 
instrument in the orchestra for which I am scor- 
ing my work, as clearly, or almost as clearly, as 
ifreal instruments were performing my music 
for me. Once, while I was composing, the 
loudness of an imaginary instrument annoyed 
me so much that I startled some of my friends 
who were with me by exclaiming, ‘Oh, that 
oboe! That abominable oboe!’ 

“‘Why, what’s the matter with you?’ said 
one of them. 

“*Nothing,’ I answered; ‘I was only think- 
ing.’ 

“So far I have composed chiefly for voice 
and piano. But I have also written a good 
deal for organ, violin, and ’cello, and I have 
several more important works for orchestra in 
my répertoire, among them one ballet, a con- 
cert-stiick, and a suite. I have made efforts, 
too, in the way of opera, tho I have never had 
any of them performed or published. 

“It is strange that so few women should have 


be | 
1 








composer Bizet, who was a friend of the fam- 
ily. At eighteen she made her début as a 
pianist, and not long afterward she came to be 
known as a composer. Inthe course of a re- 


cent interview with her, published in the New York American, 
we read this account of her personal appearance: 


“Her features are not regular. They are not classic. But they 
inspire sympathy and they have the beauty of intelligence. A 
mobile and rather generous mouth, a fine forehead and agreeable 
eyes, above which one sees amass of curly chestnut locks, framing 
a round, well-shaped head. That the composer is nervous, to an 
almost painful degree, is evident from the extreme vivacity of her 
gesture and the rapidity of her speech. But, despite her nervous- 
ness and'‘her volubility, she does not agitate one.” 


She is reported to have given this revelation of herself: 


“Schumann was, from the first, my favorite composer. I know 
almost all his songs and piano music by heart. They appeal to 
me peculiarly by their beauty and their mysticism. 

“Am I not a mystic myself? Perhaps. I have had strange ex- 
periences. But I have not allowed myself to go deeply into spirit- 
ism. It frightens me. Years ago, as I was passing through Bonn, 
I visited the house of Beethoven, which, as you know, is one of the 
attractions of the town. I remained for a long time, alone, in the 
room which the master is said to have composed in, and I remem- 
ber running my fingers over the keys of the piano which his fingers 
had touched. 

“Some time after, on my return to France, I was sitting at my 
own piano, alone, at nightfall, playing an andante of Beethoven's 
which I particularly admired. I love the dusk, and my servants 
have orders not to bring me lights when I am playing unless I ring 
for them. I was so completely carried away by the music that I 
had not noticed how dark it had grown. 


CECILE CHAMINADE, 


The famous French composer for 
the piano, who will herself play in 
America this season. 


become famous as composers. The art of mu- 
sic seems peculiarly calculated to attract them. 
Yet, tho many take to it in a half-serious way, 
only a rare exception now and again composes 
anything of importance. I am afraid women 
recoil from the hard work of mastering the technical difficulties 
of music. 

“Which are the most popular of my compositions ? I think my 
song called ‘L’Anneau d’Argent,’ or the ‘Silver Ring.’ Over two 
hundred thousand copies of it have been sold and it has been sung 


everywhere. Another song, ‘Si j’étais Jardinier,’ is also a great 
favorite.” 





TOLSTOY OR THE TOLSTOYANS— 
WHICH? 


R. EDMUND GOSSE ranks himself among the admirers 

of Tolstoy, but seems to have little use for the Tolstoyans. 

The reason for this is obvious in his comment that “the student is 
agitated at the outset of his inquiry by the discovery that Tolstoy 
himself attributes vastly more importance to his utterances on 
social, political, and religious questions than he does to his novels.” 
In this, Mr. Gosse continues in 7he Contemporary Review (Sep- 
tember), “he is supported by a body of disciples which may be, in 
this country at least, not very numerous, but is extremely dicta- 
torial and dogmatic.” By this group of devotees the artist in Tol- 
stoy is looked upon “as the unregenerate chrysalis out of whose 


nihilism the inspired Prophet has broken forth in evangelical 
beauty.” 


But Mr. Gosse refuses to ally himself with the Tolstoyans who 
repudiate the artist ; and on the other hand he declines “all deal- 
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THE MAN BELOVED OF THE TOLSTOYANS,. 


He repudiates his earlier self, and goes about “ telling everybody not to read the novels that have made his name.” 


ing with the philosophical and ethical opinions which he has been 
pouring forth during the last quarter of a century.” He finds it 
difficult, moreover, to forgive Tolstoy for having “so ungraciously 
repudiated the pleasures of the artist.” We read: 


“This bitterness of Tolstoy in the contemplation of mankind 
long ago troubled the serenity and geniality of Turgenef. It was, 
no doubt, precisely the exprest sensibility of Turgenef which led 
Tolstoy to cultivate the sterner moods of reprehension so em- 
phatically. Between the author of ‘Anna Karénina’ and the author 
of ‘Recits d’un Chasseur’ there was always something of the con- 
scious opposition that rose and fell in fluctuations, but never dis- 
appeared, between Ibsen and Bjérnson. Yet even in Tolstoy’s 
earliest productions, even in the tales which appeared soon after 
1850, under the influence of the pessimistic poet Nékrassov, the 
virulence of Tolstoy’s prejudices is apparent, altho it would have 
been a bold prophet who would have predicted that the author of 
‘Lucerne’ would extend his views of the sin of happiness so far as 
to banish married love, patriotism, the sense of beauty, and re- 
ligious devotion from his dismal and forbidding republic. Those 
who applaud the contradictions and assumptions of Tolstoy’s later 
works are to be excused only on the supposition that they have 
never taken the trouble to realize the misery which a general ac- 
ceptance of his theories would entail on mankind.” 


Tolstoy has wilfully denied the free sweep of the artist in him- 
self for, as Mr. Gosse continues, he “has obstinately prevented 
himself from enjoying, altho, oddly enough, not from contempla- 
ting, the pleasure which comes to the artist from the study of the 
psychological adventures of men and women, seen simply, without 
anger or prejudice, as through a lens held over an ant-hill.” 
Further : 


“It was this rapture for which Balzac lived; but Tolstoy, won- 
derful as he is, stands on a lower level than Balzac. He distin- 
guishes himself, as we have seen, from the romanticists and ideal- 
ists by his passion for truth; but his danger, and the rock on 
which he strikes, is that he can not, in his moral zeal, distinguish 
between facts as they are and facts as his sentiments demand that 
they should be. ‘Tolstoy, throughout his writings, oscillates be- 
tween two attitudes, that of pure observation and that of judicial, 
civil, and moral responsibility. But it is no part of the novelist’s 
business to legislate or to administer the law. His aim should be 
to show us how men act, think, and feel, not how they ought to be 
judged for acting. The very notion of a realistic novelist who is 
not imperturbable is ridiculous. 

“Here we touch upon the radical weakness which, while perhaps 
helping to make the man Tolstoy an interesting, stimulating, and 
even thrilling individuality, has sapped the wide tree of his literary 
reputation, and may in the end prove its ruin. He set out to ob- 
serve mankind impartially, and yet he has not been able to resist 


the ethical caprice which has led him into a thousand flagrant con- 
tradictions and illogical conclusions. Nor is there anything very 
new in any of his theories, except the extravagance with which they 
are formulated. He goes back to 1750 and the ‘Discours sur 
l’inégalité.’ His constant attack upon artificiality, refinement, 
fine words that take the place of brave deeds, the ascendency of 
women, and his no less persistent offer, in exchange for all these, 
of the charm of an eventless rustic life, in the absence of all elab- 
orate enjoyment, what is it but the old, old contention of Rous- 
seau, to which no iota of argument has been added ?” 


But right in this connection we find Mr. Chesterton seeing 
“something magnificent” in Tolstoy’s going about “and telling 
everybody not to read the novels that have made his name.” We 
look of course for Mr. Chesterton to see the matter paradoxically, 
and so (in Zhe /llusirated London News, September 19) he 
does. Thus: 


“It requires a great man, in the first instance, to write a master- 
piece. But it requires a very great man to repent of a masterpiece 
as tho it were asin. Most of those who have discust Tolstoy on 
the occasion of this anniversary have complained of this condem- 
nation; they have lamented the fact that a great novelist should 
seek to expunge his own great novels in accordance with some 
pedantic doctrine of his old age. But, upon the whole, | think 
Tolstoy is, in this matter, not only great, but right. We all owe 
him much, considered as a great artist; but we all owe him even 
more as the great opponent of art—of art in the sense of art for 
art’s sake. Tolstoy is never more admirable than when he is de- 
claring that art ought not to be the mysterious amusement of a 
clique, but the obvious self-expression of men; art is a language, 
and not a secret language. It is a part of his greatness, therefore, 
to feel that what he has to say is more important than how well he 
once succeeded in saying it; and I for one quite agree with him that 
his novels (which are all right) are far less important than his phi- 
losophy, which is all wrong. He has this really great quality, that 
his faith is greater than himself; he shall decrease, but it shall 
increase. He represents a whole school of thought and a whole 
tone of feeling in Europe; something that was prophesied by the 
Quakers and fumbled about by Shelley. He has really achieved 
something which he is quite magnanimous enough to like; Tol- 
stoyanism is more important than Toltsoy. 

“The emotion to which Tolstoy has again and again given a 
really fine expression is an emotion of pity for the plain affairs of 
men. He pities the masses of. men for the things that they really 
endure—the tedium and the trivial cruelty. But it is just here, 
unfortunately, that his great mistake comes in; the mistake which 
renders practically useless the philosophy of Tolstoy and the whole 
of his humanitarian school. ‘Tolstoy is not content with pitying 
humanity for its pains; such as poverty and prisons. He also 
pities humanity for its pleasures, such as music and patriotism.” 
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HE United States Government spent six million dollars to cl 
up the Panama Canal Zone, Be )) 


The Cana) Zone, tO miles wide, stretching across the (sthmnys 
is now as healthy as any similar strip in any part of the United State: ) ina 
Havana dirty was the pest spot of the Western Hemisph eo y 
Havana clean is one of the healthiest cities in the world. siti, eat 
The great inventions and achievements of modern times are. =. 
secondary in importance when compared with the advance jp the 
knowledge of the laws governing health. <4 <5 
The French failed in Panama because conditions were unfit for | 
civilized life. Health failed, life failed andthe Canal failed, The secret of \ le 
health iscleanliness—cleanliness of body and cleanliness of surroundin S, } : 
Statistics of great wars of the past 200 years show that for each — bubl 
man killed in battle, five men died from sickness or disease, it ch 
In the Russian-] apanese war the record of the J apanese army was = mati 
four killed in battle to one by disease. {In no great war, ancient or 
modern, was sanitary and hygienic cleanliness practiced as by the fap | proy 
anese. The battle losses on either side were not materially different: | 
the saving of life on the Japanese side was off the battle fieldthrough ) Ith 
hygienic cleanliness. | . f 
Wherever authority exists and is exerted for the enforcement.of | soa) 
sanitary and hygienic laws on a large scale, the most astonishing sta. | han 
tistics are obtained; but, astounding and impressive as these are, they | atin 
cannot be compared with the results that would follow the intelligent } ger: 
application in the home and in the family of those simple Measures \ bec 
which science and experience have proven to be effective and sound in | 
preventing sickness and maintaining prophylactic cleanliness. . ger 
Prevention is better than cure. The practice of hygienic, pro- plis 
phylactic cleanliness protects against disease and prevents the devel. 
opment of minor causes into serious effects. 1S 
The standard of a nation’s physica) and moral life is determined i tell 


by its standard of prophylactic and hygienic cleanliness. 


The Many Uses of Dioxogen in 1 


Asa Mouth and Throat Cleanser, Dioxogen bubbles between the eeth, 
folds of the cheeks and throat and wherever substances in which germs thrive cou 
disinfects and mechanically removes the putrefactive substances. Its taste ismutral- 
As a Cleanser of Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, and all minor injuries, }ioxo; 
(pus, decaying tissues, etc.), in which germs exist. Furthermore, it kills the germ 
or prevent quick natural healing. As a Cleanser of Skin Pores, Dioxogen disi 
pimples, blackheads, blotches and other complexion disfigurements. \ After Shaving 
and leaves the skin in a smooth condition, free from smarting and irritations Usec 
As a Deodorant, Dioxogen stops bodily odors quickly by bubbling its nay in 


are producing the odors. Readers of THE DiceEst, desiring to test Dioxogen,¢an of 
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lean, [OXOGEN is a rational prophylactic cleanser. It contains only 
, )) one active ingredient—Oxygen—the recognized actual jife-sup- 


Mus, 


porting, decay resisting cleansing force of the Universe ; oxygen 
ates, & in appreciable and definite quantities that can be co)lected, weighed 
ere: ) and measured ; oxygen that is perceptible to the senses, whose activi- 


tyes Call be seen and felt; oxygen that bubbles and foams when brought 
! into contact with the products of decay. 


are ; : : NA ts or 
the | Dioxogen is as effective an antiseptic disinfectant and germicide 
i as Bichloride of Mercury, 4 to 1000, but it is harmless. 





t for Becanse of its harmlessness and because its effectiveness is due 
etot | solely to Oxygen, it is available for all human purposes. 
ngs, ( In the mouth it bubbles and foams as it cleanses. Or a sore it 
zach bubbles and foams as it cleanses; on a burn it bubbles and foams as 

‘t cleanses, On mucous membrane affected by discharges or inflam- 
was mation, it bubbles and foams as it cleanses. 


t or In all cases it is the Oxygen which is working, producing hygienic 
Jay. prophylactic cleanliness, 
ent; | Dioxogen has been used by professiona) men for over 16 years. 


ugh | It has stood the test of rigid investigation and the grilling test of time. 
\ Prophylactic hygienic cleanliness is very different from ordinary 
tof | soap and water cleanliness. The surgeon knows that washing his 
sta | hands with soap and water does not make them safe to handle oper- 
ating instruments or to touch a wound; they must be cleansed of all 
rent | germs by the use of some antiseptic cleanser or else the wound may 
res || become infected and cause septic poisoning. 
din | The dentist knows that brushing the teeth does not destroy the 
germ life in the mouth. As with the surgeon this can only be accom- 
ro- ~— plished by the use of proper germicide or antiseptic. 
vel. While there are many ways of sterilizing inanimate things there 
is only one way of doing it with the body, that is by the in- 
ned i telligent use of some harmless but effective antiseptic, germicide 
} or disinfectant. 


‘it the flome and when Traveling 


leeth, into tooth cavities, around the gums and teeth, under the tongue, into 


us thrive could lodge—places never reached by the tooth brush. It kills the germ, 
ite is Mfutral—pleasant—it leaves the mouth delightfully, aseptically, hygienically clean, 


ures, }Hioxogen tells immediately by its bubbling whenever it finds putrefactive matter 
lls the'getms and thoroughly cleanses the tissues so that nothing remains to irritate 
ioxogen disinfects and removes from the pores the irritating substances which cause 


ter Shaving Dioxogen cleanses the cuts and scratches, both the visible and invisible, 


itions. Used in this way it is a preventative of skin infection from unclean razors. 


y its Way into the pores and disinfecting the substances lodged in the skin which 
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CROSSING THE DRY BED OF THE SALI- 
NAS RIVER IN CALIFORNIA. 


DESCENDING THE RAKAIA GORGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


CAMPING OUT WITH A MOTOR-CAR IN 
ENGLAND, 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


THE LONG ISLAND RACE OF OCTOBER 10 


THE $5,000 sweepstakes race over the 
new Long Island Motor Parkway on Oc- 
tober 10 promises to be highly successful 
in so far as entries are concerned. These, 
in the last week of September, already 
numbered more than twenty, and addi- 
tions were ‘‘coming in daily.””. The grand- 
stand, which was then nearly finished, 
seems likely now to prove inadequate for 
the accommodation of the crowd which will 
seek placesinit. It will seat 5,000 persons, 
but an estimate is that twice that number 
of seats could be filled. Spectators in great 
numbers will therefore have to find stand- 
ing places in the parking places along the 
new cement course; but these spaces are 
not numerous near the grand-stand. 

As described by a writer in the New York 
tvening Post,.the stand is divided into 
nine sections and each contains thirty-four 
boxes. Seats rise behind them in tiers. all 
covered so that the weather can not inter- 
fere with the comfort of spectators. In 
case of rain on the day of the races, ‘‘that 
part of the course that lies on the parkway 
will be safe, as the cement will not be 
affected, and there will be no danger of 
skidding, no matter how hard the storm 
may be.’”’ But on the eleven miles of road 
outside of the parkway ‘‘it will be necessary 
for cars to slow up, but when passing the 
grand-stand they can go at the highest 
speed.”” This writer says that Lewis 
Strang, who has piloted cars to several vic- 
tories and who hopes to drive in the sweep- 
stakes, has made a suggestion which may 
be adopted by the Commission having the 
Long-Island race in charge. He says: 


‘‘There will be so much passing on the 
broad cement course that it will be im- 
possible for drivers or their mechanics to 
keep an eye behind for approaching cars. 
At the same time, it will be important for 
drivers to know when they are about to be 
passed. In order that they may have a 
fair warning the flagmen, who will be sta- 
tioned at short intervals all around the 
circuit, have, in addition to their flags for 
signalling ‘road clear’ and ‘danger,’ black 
flags by which they can indicate to an 
approaching car that another car is close 
behind and trying to pass. This will allow 
the driver of the car ahead to keep to the 
right, as the rules require and permit the 
other contestant to get by if his car is fast 
enough.” 


SHIPPING PRIVATE CARS TO EUROPE 
AND BACK 


, so many Americans have toured Europe 
this summer in motor-cars that The Auto- 
car has been moved to ‘‘get a few partic- 
ulars of the way in which they transferred 
themselves and their cars across the At- 
lantic.’’ Application for information was 
made to a firm of shipping and forwarding 
agents in Liverpool who had ‘handled 
no less than fifty cars for American tourists 
during the present season.” By them 
typical cases were described as fellows: 
“About ten days before the intending 
tourist (who hailed from Chicago) antic- 
ipated leaving New York, he ran his car 
into this firm’s packing warehouse in 
Chicago. It was there cased and brought 
to New York, where it was shipped to 
Naples by the same steamer by which he 
was sailing. At Naples the car was uncased 
by the firm’s agent and delivered to the 
owner’s chauffeur, the case being knocked 
down and shipped to the firm in Liverpool. 
The owner toured through Italy, Germany, 


Switzerland, Spain, France, and England, 
finally arriving at Liverpool just in time to 
join a steamer on his return passage to 
Chicago. A representative of the shipping 
firm met him and took over his car and 
chauffeur; recased the car in the original 
case in which it was shipped to Naples, and 
reshipped it to Chicago. It will, therefore, 
be seen that the tourist had no trouble 
whatsoever in the matter of his car; he 
simply released it a few days before leaving 
Chicago, took it up on his arrival at Naples, 
used it until the actual time of his sailing 
on his return passage from Liverpool, an 
took it over again a few days after his 
arrival in Chicago. 

‘Another instance of a Chicago million- 
aire may be cited. This gentleman notified 
his chauffeur that he was leaving for a 
tour in Europe. The chauffeur ran the 
car to the firm’s packing-house in Chicago, 
where it was cased up and shipped to 
Liverpool by the Celtic, by which steamer 
the chauffeur also sailed. The Celtic ar- 
rived at Liverpool at 5 p.m. on a Friday; 
the car was landed on Saturday morning, 
being uncased and in garage at 11.30 the 
same morning, and the chauffeur started 
for London. The owner arrived at Liver- 
pool by the Lusitania, and went direct to 
London on the boat train. On his arrival 
at London about 4 p.m. he found his car 
waiting at Euston to drive him to his hotel. 

‘A third instance of the kind was that 
of a Chicago gentleman who called at the 
firm’s Chicago office at noon on Monday, 
May 25th, and advised them that he was 
leaving New York by the Mauretania on 
June 3d. He was anxious to have his car 
arrive at Liverpool before him, if it could 
not be shipped by the Mauretania (which 
was impossible owing to her small hatch- 
ways). The firm’s Chicago office imme- 
diately ’phoned to New York and booked 
space for the shipment of the car on the 
Carmania, leaving New York on May 30th. 

(Continued on page 574.) 




















RESULT OF A COLLISION BETWEEN A 
HORSE AND A MOTOR-CAR IN ENGLAND. 


THE ROAD THROUGH GLENCROE, SCOTLAND. 


A NARROW ESCAPE AT WORTHING, 
ENGLAND. 
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Grape Juice 


Every year since the first year the output of Welch’s 
Grape Juice has been increased from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. This was not because it was made better, but 
simply because more people found out how good tt was. 

The plans for the increase in next year’s output include 
doubling the capacity of our plant. 


We are located in the Chautauqua Grape Belt—The World’s Vineyard for 
Concord Grapes—and we use only Concords. Our plant is equipped with 
every facility for handling three hundred and fifty tons of grapes a day during 
the season, the juice of the fresh grapes being immediately sterilized and 
hermetically sealed in five-gallon glass containers. Welch’s Grape Juice is 
free from alcohol, it contains no preservative, it is just what it claims 
to be—the pure unfermented juice of choicest Concord Grapes. 

Remember that Welch’s Grape Juice is never sold under a 
dealer’s private label or under other than the regular Welch label. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Garments 
Winter Style Book FREE 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book (sent FREE) shows 
a complete line of Ready-Made Apparel for Women and 
Children. It gives you the desirable New York Fashions. 
It gives you, complete, all the changes in Style—all the 
new Trimmed Skirts and Hats and 84 different new 
Ready-Made Coats offered at ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prices. 

Your FREE copy of thisnew ‘‘NATION AL” Style Book 
is waiting for you to write for it. Won’t you doit to-day? 








} Write For It To-day 


In addition to the 69 Man- 
Tailored ““NATIONAL”’ 
Suits and Skirts, all Made- 
to-Order, this Style Book 
shows the following Ready- 
Made Goods : 


Costumes Coats Waists Furs Boas 
Rain-Coats Skirts Corsets Plumes Hats 
Sweaters Kimonos Hosiery Petticoats 


Misses’, Infants’ and Children’s Wear 


“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made , 
Coats 


YW: A 
The new Direc- Y, ia 


























toire Models and eon 
Empire effects are 

included in the 
84 models of 
Ready-Made 
Coats for 
Women, 
Misses and 
Children 
shown 
in the 
“ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 
These two new 
Coats are typical 
“NATIONAL” 
Styles — offered at 
“NATIONAL” 
prices. Expressage 
prepaid to any part 
of the United States. 





No. € 578. 


$9998 


Expressage 
Prepaid 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


(Continued from page 512.) 


Without returning to his home, the owner 
had his car run straight into the packing- 
house, the packers worked all night on it, 
and it left Chicago cased on Tuesda 

morning, May 26th, arriving in New Yor 

just in time to be lifted on to the Carmania 
and shipped to Liverpool. The Carmania 
arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, June 7th. 
The car was uncased on Monday morning, 
and driven into garage. On the arrival of 
the owner the following morning the car 
was at the landing-stage awaiting him in 
order to drive him direct to his hotel. 
Subsequently the owner left for London, 
thence went to Germany, and toured the 
Continent. The return of his car was 
carried out in exactly the same way as that 
of the others to which we have referred.’ 


THE GRAND PRIX AT SAVANNAH 

At Savannah on Thanksgiving Day, 
which comes this year on Nov. 26, will 
be run the Grand Prix motor-car race. 
[t already promises to attract a large num- 
ber of persons. Stress is laid on the interest 
of the course itself apart from the race. 
Some of the points deserving of special 
notice are set forth in a recent paper issued 
by the automobile club of Savannah, which 
calls the course ‘‘the most picturesque and 
interesting roadway in the United States.”’ 
The statement says further: 


“Shaded, macadamized driveways now 
wind through fertile, level country where, 
in the long ago, the old Indian chieftain, 
Tomochichi, and his braves roamed the 
primeval forest at will. The scenes 
viewed along the course are so constantly 
varied and changing that no one portion 
of it reminds one of any other portion, and 
each successive mile brings out something 
unmistakably interesting. Bethesda, the 
home of the Union Society and a refuge 
for orphan boys, is situated close to the 
course. The foundation of this institution 
was laid on March 25th, 1740, by George 
Whitefield. As an attest to the soundness 
of the moral teachings of Bethesda, several 
of Savannah’s leading business men can 
lay claim to having been brought up 
within the walls of this ancient, honored, 
beneficent, uplifting association. 

‘‘Further on the course lies Montgomery 
and Beaulie, summer resorts for hundreds 
of Savannhians. Thunderbolt, also known 
as ‘the town of Warsaw,’ is another at- 
tractive point along the route. A legend 














No. € 501 


$ 1 598 


Expressage 
Prepaid 








of this place has it that the name was 
derived from a bolt of lightning striking 
a tree, running down to the roots, and, 
tearing these out, causing a gushing, cool- 
ing stream of mineral water to flow there- 
from. That this may be only mythical 
is admitted, but it is true that here may 








No C 501 New Semi-Fitted Black Broadcloth 
° * Coat trimmed with satin over the shoul- 
ders and to the hip line at back, and down the sides, Fancy 
arniture at neck, Deep Directoire plaits at the sides, 
ront and back. Black satin lining; interlining to hips. 


be found one of the finest springs of water 
in existence.” 


IN RESTRAINT OF THOUGHTLESS 
DRIVING 





Length about 50 inches, Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price 
$15.98. Expressage prepaid. 

Directoire Model of Black Broad- 
No. C 578. cloth. Has a fitted back and semi-fitted 
front ; trimmed in back with broad satin bands and with 
deep plait introduced below ‘he waist line. Has _ stylish 
Directoire trimmed revers and plait over the shoulders in 
front and down the entire length, giving slender effect. Slit 
at the sides in sheath effect. Lined throughout with satin 
interlined to the hips. Length about 50 inches. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust. Price $22.98. Expressage prepaid. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the *“* NATIONAL GUARANTEE 
TAG” attached—a signed guarantee to refund your money if you 
are not satisfied, 

We prepay all express charges on “NATIONAL” garments to any 
part of the United States. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


229 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


Our readers are 


Prince Francis of Teck, of the~—British 
royal family, has addrest to The Car 
(London) a letter on the subject of dust- 
raising and inconsiderate driving in gen- 
eral, which ought to have good influence 
alike on owners and chauffeurs. The points 
made are not without application to condi- 
tions in this country as well as to those in 
England. Prince Francis, who is chairman 
of the Royal Automobile Club, says ex- 
perience points to ‘‘the necessity of attack- 





IF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
halfa teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
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of road construction more than from the 
point of view of motor-car construction ” 
Until the problem gan be taken in hand 
and solved from that point of view he 
‘would enjoin all motor drivers and motor- 
car owners to consider the conditions of 
our roads as we find them, and to drive 
accordingly.”” He then adds: 


‘‘Few people, and least of all those whose 
cars are of the limousine or laudaulette 
type, or whose cars are furnished with a 
glass screen in front oi the driver, can 
estimate—unless the vehicle be fitted with 
a reliable speedometer— the speed at which 
they travel. 

‘I would, as a first effort to diminish the 
outcry against motors on account of dust 
earnestly request all owners to provide 
their cars with a speedometer, of which 
there are a number of reliable patterns 
as I am confident that this would have 
the immediate effect of greatly reducin 
the speed at which some vehicles now— 
unconsciously, [ am convinced—approach 
corners and travel through villages and 
towns. 

“The nuisance caused by dust would be 
much reduced if drivers and occupants of 
cars would ascertain if their cars are raising 
dust or not. This can be easily done by 
looking back occasionally, or by the use of 
mirrors on the car.” 

Prince Francis takes up other matters 
‘‘in regard to which the greatest considera- 
tion should be given by drivers,” naming 
them as follows: 

(a) Overtaking or passing other vehicles, 
cyclists, or pedestrians at such an im- 
moderate speed as to cause nervousness, 
unnecessary inconvenience, or vexation by 
dust or mud. ; 

(6) Passing tramcars or other public- 
service vehicles when .passengers are en- 
tering or alighting. 

(c) Overtaking and passing of another 
motor vehicle when the latter is proceeding 
cautiously downhill, or is approaching a 
corner, or proceeding through traffic. 

(d) The nonobservance of the rule of the 
road when turning a corner or a bend to 
the right; for instance, it is unnecessary 
and dangerous to take right-hand corners 
as tho they were left-hand corners, thereby 
courting disaster or causing grave incon- 
venience to others. 

He declares his intention ‘‘to lay pro- 
positions before the committee of the Club, 
when it reassembles in the course of the 
present month, to the effect that the Club 
shall devote its almost exclusive atten- 
tion during the autumn and winter months 
to the careful study of the dust question, 
and the causes of and remedies for the 
complaints made against motors and mo- 
torists generally.’”’ He hopes, during the 
year 1909, to make this work ‘‘the primary 
work of the Club on account of its para- 
mount importance.” Technical work 
‘‘should occupy a secondary position until 
the dust question has been in some degree 
settled, and until some effective means 
has been found for checking inconsiderate 
driving.” 


THE TARRING OF ROADS 


The French appear to have met with a 
good deal of success in their work of tarring 
roads. A writer in the Autocar says this 
is the case, ‘‘despite complaints that have 
been made from time to time that the tar 
breaks up in patches and leaves pools of 





aglass of water brings quick relief—makes digestion 
natural and easy. 


(Continued on page 516.) 
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%— LADIES’ INDOOR : 
SWIMMING POOL. %& % 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
REST, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium is not merely a place where people regain more or less health. It is far more than that. 
i It is a great “University of Health” in which the fundamental principles of health are practiced; a place where the 
results of erroneous eating, drinking and living are shown clearly, and where the theories, principles and practices of 

right living are demonstrated by precept and example. 


Its lectures, addresses, exhibitions, exercises and Schoo] of Health (all optional) furnish sound training in health building. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium comprises 200 or more kinds of baths, including Nauheim and Electric light, besides electricity, 

Finsen ray, massage, mechanical vibration, manual Swedish movements, indoor swimming pools, great gymnasium with class 
and individual instructors, trained nurses, expert bath attendants, both men and women, etc., etc. 


The appointments of The Sanitarium for the comfort and well-being of its patrons are of the finest, modern luxurious 

and hygienic type. Its indoor palm garden, spacious parlors, quiet rest foyers, promenade porches, cheerful dining rooms with 

beautiful landscape views, hygienic bedrooms, kitchens, etc., are all designed to add to the enjoyment and the sound 
health building of its patrons. 


Seven acres of indoors under perfect hygienic control in an ideal climate for 
health building. 


There is nothing monotonous about The Battle Creek Sanitarium. There is a con- 
tinual diversity of entertainments, wholly optional, to suit the wishes and purposes of 
all guests. Here one meets interesting guests from every State and country. As a 
place of rest and recuperation for the worn-out, the nervous, the tired and the sick, The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium is known all over the world for the results which it accomplishes. 


The Rates are very Moderate Board and room, including 


baths, services of bath attend- 
ants and necessary medical attention, COST LESS at The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
than board and room alone at many first-class Winter-resort hotels. 


The beautiful illustrated Portfolio containing 60 pictures of The Sanitarium, inte- 
rior and exterior, showing something of its social side and pleasures, as well as its serious 
work, its elegant appointments and costly equipments, will be mailed free to 
readers of LITERARY DIGEST who are seeking a sanitarium where rest and 
health-building are paramount to every other consideration. Address BOX 91. 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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: (Continued from page 514) 
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water im rainy weather.”’ Apparently says 
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the writer, these troubles are being over. 
come ‘‘as experience is gained in the ap 
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plication of tar.” He goes on to say: 
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b ; been brought to an exact | made. When the metals have had time 
in Europe use Michelin science. swept off the road and the tar is Kare 
perforated pipes and a broom. Gravel is 
scattered over the road while the tar is 
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Consequently it was wet weather, and the only fodntas saan 
where the tar-dust kills the trees and spoils 
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Michelins were theljelin Tires so widely used | perfectly smooth surface. 
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still soft. As the French roads are heavil 
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ploying new systems of road construction. 
portant for the road surveyor than the 
Michelins are the best car is less destructive to the road than the 


horse-drawn vehicle. One motor-car with 
smooth tires will, of course, do less damage 
than a wagon drawn by horses, but the 
road surveyor suffers from the nightmare 
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; - of a dozen cars for one horse-drawn ve- | 
practical and theoreti- hicle, all of them with non-skid tires, ta- 
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at the International Road Congress, to be 
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Michelin manufacture 
is so precise, that no tire 
can be made better than 
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important races are won 
on tires taken from 


another. 
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tire factory in America, you $16 ayear. No wilt» 


It is the largest] siiner ut resular 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.S.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 





19 pp. Price, $1.00. FONK & WAGNALLS CO.,N. Y. 








once and for all—no laundr 
bills or worn-out collars. Wit 
LITHOLIN you always have a 
perfect collar at hand— the 
one you are wearing —if 
soiled, just take it off 
and wipe white as new 
with a damp cloth. 


Lithalies 


Tf not at your deal- 
er’s send, giving 
styles, size, num- 

r wanted, with 
remittance, and we 
will mail, postpaid, 
Booklet of styles 


Collars and Cuffs 


linen, which they are, only 
water-proofed. Will save 


ing, cracking or fraying. 


















held in Paris next month, but government 
has not been able to wait for the results of 
these deliberations before putting some of 
the main roads in order, and contracts have 
already been given out for the reconstruc- 
tion of seven of the fourteen national roads 
leading out of Paris. Most of these roads 
are at present made with big. granite setts 
placed on a layer of sand. They are very 
durable, but the stones in time wear round, 
thus leaving big spaces between them, 
which are terrible for the tires and springs 
of motor-cars. The roads are now being 
made with a foundation of beton, on which 
are placed small granite setts which wear 
flat, and it is hoped that this will satis- 
factorily meet the new conditions of traffic 
until such time as a better system of road 
construction is introduced.” 


At an exposition in Toulouse during the 
past season were shown samples of a hard 
brown substance, which it appeared was 
ordinary macadam broken up to show the 
effect of its treatment by tar under a new 
process. Of this treatment the writer in 
the Autocar says: 





eg agli ‘‘The tar is not brushed over when hot, | 
Collars ‘ as is usually the but it is first of all 

’ s case, st of a 
and yet 1t has been work- 25c The spread over the road and then fired, the 
4 ° . : 1 ; rocess of burning apparently causing the 
Ai ing at double capacity, Cuffs Fiberloid Auid tar, which is almost in a Volatile state, 
it ; , 50c. Co. to penetrate into the surface. In the 
ti that 1s, with a day and 2 | Aways sold from RED Dept. 13 samples shown it had gone to a depth of 
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ll intents and purposes, been welded 
Sather right down to the foundation, and 


in view of its thickness, it seemed capable 


of withstanding the heaviest traffic. We 
can not say whether there are any draw- 
backs which have prevented the adoption 
of this system, but the inventor, who is 
an architect at Auch, was able to show 
testimonials concerning the success of his 
rocess, which is not patented, but is 
offered freely to road surveyors who care 


to try it.” 
OVER THE MONT CENIS 


A writer in The Car (London) describes 
in enthusiastic terms the exhilaration of a 
trip by car from Turin over the Alps by 
the Mont-Cenis pass. ‘‘Not in the whole of 
Europe,”’ says he, ‘is there a parcours so 
magnificently attractive from the auto- 
mobilist’s point of view. You may reach 
higher ground on several other passes; you 
may find scenery that is more picturesque; 
and if you merely want to boast of the 
stiff gradients you have climbed or the 
corners you have tackled you can find 
these also in plenty elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less these factors are all combined on the 
Mont-Cenis route. The height to be 
attained is nearly 7,000 ft., which is hardly 
to be despised considering that one starts 
from the plains; there are zigzags that will 
test your steering skill without it being 
overtaxed, and the scenery, tho not 
unrivalled, is undeniably grand.’’ Apart 
from the scenery, there is great delight in 
the highway itself—a superb piece of road- 
building: 

‘Its breadth is amazing; its surface is 
practically perfect; its grading is engin- 
eered with superlative skill, and long before 
you have reached the summit from either 
side you have placed the constructive 
genius of Napoleon the Great on a higher 
pinnacle than ever. The road cost 13,- 
500,000 francs, and remains a monument 
for all time of what can be accomplished 


where road-making is regarded from the 
national instead of the parochial point of 





NO GUSHER 
But Tells Facts About Postum. 
4 





‘“We have used Postum for the past eight 
years,’’ writes a Wis. lady, ‘‘and drink it 
three times a day. We never tire of it. 

‘For several years I could scarcely eat 
anything on account of dyspepsia, bloating 
after meals, palpitation, sick headache—in 
fact was in such misery and distress I tried 
living on hot water and toast for nearly a year. 

‘Thad quit coffee, the cause of my trouble, 
and was using hot water, but this was not 
nourishing. 

‘‘Hearing of Postum I began drinking it 
and my ailments disappeared, and now I 
can eat anything I want without trouble. 

‘* My parents and husband had about the 
same experience. Mother would often suffer 
after eating, while yet drinking coffee. My 
husband was a great coffee drinker and suf- 
fered from indigestion and headache. 

* After he stopped coffee and began Postum 
both ailments left him. He will not drink 
anything else now and we have it three 
times a day. I could write more but am no 
gusher—only state plain facts.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. ‘'There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 





Has six cylinders, because fewer cylinders are 
mechanically insufficient. 

Runs as sweetly and as quietly as a 17-jewel 
chronometer. 

Makes play of hill climbing. 

Has all the power any normal man ever needs, 
with plenty of power in reserve for use just when you 
want it. 

Gives any speed from minimum to maximum on 
high gear, in evidence of its supreme flexibility. 

Carries its starting crank in the tool box, 
because it has a mechanical infallible self-starter— 
a starter that starts. Push a button and away she 
goes. 

And keeps out of repair shops. Ten Winton 
Sixes in the hands of 10 individual owners ran 
65,687.4 miles (more than twice around the world) 
on $1 upkeep for each 4343 miles. Sounds impos- 
sible, doesn’t it? But get our book of sworn records 
—note the men who made these affidavits—men of 
high standing in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago—read the month-to-month statements, and 
then try the Winton Six. 





Are Y ouGetting the Dust 


FROM OTHER MEN’S CARS P 


Are you weary of being passed on the road P 

Do the other fellows shoot by as your motor labors up hill P 

Does your car advertise you with its noise P 

Do you have to shift gears in and out of traffic P And on grades ? 

Are you a profitable patron of repair shops P 

Have you grown tired of cranking every morning—and some- 
times on the street before gaping crowds P 

Then cheer up—your relief is here. 

No more humiliation for you, Mr. Owner, when you drive a 





That will make you want one of these marvelous 
cars—cars that satisfy the most exacting owners—- 
cars that Go the Route Like Coasting Down Hill. 

And the price—that’s convincing, too. Five 
passenger, 48.6 horse-power Winton Six at $3000. 
No better car anywhere at any price. We have a 
bigger and more powerful Winton Six—a seven pas- 
senger, 60 horse-power car, with four-speed trans- 
mission, at $4500. Greatest motor car value you 
ever saw. 

Write today for literature. Winton Six catalog 
throws new light on sixes, gives facts and avoids 
platitudes. Booklets give sworn records showing 
how ten Winton Sixes traveled on an upkeep expense 
of $1 for each 4343 miles, and detail our $2500 plan to 
benefit owners. 

Better write now. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Winton Branch houses in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Nhicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. Winton 
agencies in all important places. 





















Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


TORNOW |ro Keow | atacow To Resew The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
"evokar?iom sus) Onane | Onant books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
‘ , every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 


Four books toboys and men. Four books to girls and women. 
“Young Boy.” ** Young Girl.” 
“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 


‘Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
“Man of Forty-f ve.” 


Ovent |Oucnt |Oucwr | OuGHT 

TOKROW TOKWOW to Know | TOKNOW 

Sraut | Sraut | Sra | Staut 
| | 


War | War | Wrar | 
AYouns | A Youwé A Yours | Wonan oF 
Gant |Woman | Wier {"oerefit 

Oucert 


Woman of Forty-fi ve.” 
@1 a copy cach, post free. Table of contents free, 
Vir Publishing Co,, 562 Church Bldg., 15th & Race, Phila., Pa. 





ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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At Last! 


A Perfect Sharpener 
For Double-edge 
Safety Razor Blades 











It is a fact, patent to all 
shavers, that a blade un- 
stropped becomes more 
dull with each successive shave. 


| A few seconds’ use of the Sharpquick 
| holder and strop maintains the new-blade effect 
| and prolongs the life of the blade at least three 
times. Simplicity itself. 





You cannot cut the strop. Price, including 
strop, only 50 cents. If your dealer does not 
keep it order direct of the 


SAFETY SUPPLY CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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| Simplicity and power are the features which make the Atlas Two-Cycle, 
Two-Cylinder engine unequalled for the Town Car. 
The simplest engine made, valveless, with five moving parts only, two 
cylinders operating on the two-cycle principle, giving extreme flexibility with 

practically the same power as the four-cycle, four-cylinder engine minus half 
the weight, and half the space, and without any complicated moving parts, 
giving maximum power with minimum weight for space occupied. 

A non-adjustable, silent and fool-proof 

) —_ = engine, its wonderful flexibility practically 
eliminating the changing of speed gears on 
crowded city streets. 
Luxuriously appointed, and embodying 
every requirement of comfort, 
convenience and safety. 








Our catalog illustrates our other 
styles and should convince you of 
our claims. A demonstration cer- 
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view. And there is one other feature ; 
: : ; e 

connection with this route which js mie: 
tarly satisfactory, where the touring motor- 
ist is concerned, and that is that it is Not 
burdened with any superabundant amount 
of traffic. This is due, of course, tg the 
building of the railway to Turin, through 
the Mont-Cenis tunnel. The superb nad 
is thus left for travelers who preter the jo of 
the open road to burrowing in the pain 

‘*You may leave Turin therefore with a 
gay heart revelling in the prospect of speed 
on the flat at the outset, a grand climb to 
the upper empyrean of the Mont-Cenic 
summit, a glorious glide of over fifty kilo- 
meters with the clutch hardly ever iy 
engagement, and then eighty kilometers 
or so of nearly level road. Crossing the 
broad plains of Piedmont on a road straight 
as a bee line, pos hpocna in fourteen kilo- 
meters into sight of the mountain ranges 

. A eS 
which your car will be called upon to ig 
6,000 ft. above you; and could any thing 
more emphatically display the pitch of 
excellence to which motor-car construction 
has attained than the fact that you may 
regard this formidable task as a morning’s 
amusement only? These towering peaks 
are forty miles ahead, but you will soon be 
on their own level, and breathing the am- 
pler ether and diviner air of their lofty 
summits instead of the torrid atmosphere 
of the Italian plains. 


“The journey grows in interest with 


" eee 





tainly will. Write for nearestagent. 
ATLAS MOTOR CAR CO. | 
& 22 HP., $2500.00 82 Birnie Avenue Springfield, Mass. y, 
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First and Original Motor Buggy 


Don’t Expect To SatisF¥ Your FAMiL¥ UNLESS 
$250 * SUCCESS’? AUTOMOBILE 


You Get Funx & WaGna ts New (1908) 
Practical, durable, economical] and 






miles an hour Our 1908 
1s 
rice, $215. A)so Dh. P Rubber Tires, $25.00 extra. Different Bindings—Different Prices. Send for Cir- 
Address cu 


ssoaten dale eggplant STANDARD 
stoel-tired ice Beaat Genae S (a aes 
for city or country nse. Speed from AS, = 

Misel has an extra powerful en- Ky D Ic TIO NA RY 
gine, patent ball-bearing whee 

rite for descriptive literature. Funx & WAGNALLS Company, New YoRK 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CQ., inc,, St. Louls, Mo. 














THE DETROIT 
ELECTRIC men ff 





| To clean up Surplus Stock 
| ii ALF Semi Annual 


CLEARING SALE 


“* The best by every test”’ 
LIGHT, NO NOISE, NO ODOR 
Abusiness carfor business people 
TheAnderson Carriage Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 





Send for Flyer No, 18 
NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE & SUPPLY CO. 
3933 Olive Street 


of the Detrort Electric from 
Detroit to Atlantic City, 


sent on application, St. Louis, Me. 
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( PRIC Automobile Supplies 
and Accessories 
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You can make certain of the perfect firing of your engine by having your motor car equipped 


with the Remy High Tension Magneto—. 


The simplest magneto on the market. For instance, the Remy is the magneto without 


With this magneto the horse-power of any car is increased from 5 to 20 per cent. 


by actual brake test. 


More Remy Magnetos have already been sold for 1909 cars than a)l our competitors 


combined can sell. The total number to date exceeds 15,000. And more Remy Magnetos are 
now in use on American-built cars than al) others put together. 


If the most experienced motorists of the country think so much of it you certainly 


take no chances with the Remy. 


WE ARE THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAGNETOS 


IN AMERICA 


Our magnetos were giving splendid service before the Buick, Maxwell, Apperson, Overland, Cameron, Midland, 


automobile became practicable. The Remy is used in Nordyke & Marmon, and Haynes cars and more Remys 


the 200 h.p. gasoline electric steel are being specified every day for 

cars manufactured for the Union the cars of othe: makers. 

Pacific by the McKeen Motor Car Woyite us for i)ustration and 

Company. ful) description of our new mag- 
The Remy is used with the neto. If you are a victim of firing 

powerful engines that operate the troubles have the Remy put on 

big Gerling gangs of fourteen plows your car right away. 

in the West. Be sure to specify a Remy Mag- 

The Remy is used on all the neto for your 1999 car. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 20 ANDERSON, INDIANA 





brushes. No brushes to give you trouble, wear out and be replaced. The little attention that | 
the Remy needs can be understood by any motorist at a glance. 


every kilometer. Tunnel after tunnel is 
passed, built of solid masonry, in order to 
provide alternative roads when the ordin- 
p> lege: outside is blocked up with the 
débris of an avalanche. The scenery in- 
creases in beauty the higher one climbs, and 
then by way of interest if may be that you 
meet the Government mail, its approach 
heralded by the long-drawn notes of a siren 
as it winds round the bends of the road. 
As it passes you note that it is not a lum- 
bering horse-drawn diligence, nor even a 
motor diligence, but an ordinary touring 
car. Here, indeed, is a remarkable sign 
of the times, and one which affords a sig- 
nificant contrast to the stupidity of the 
Swiss Government; for whereas the latter 
bans the automobile from nearly all its 
mountain roads, the French and Jtabian 
Governments combine to carry their mails 
over this lofty highway by mechanical 
means. 

‘‘Up, up, up, the car forges its way along 
until confronted with a series of Jacets; 
they lead steeply to the hamlet of La 
Grande Croix. It is a thoroughly enjoy- 
able experience as the car breasts each 
corner unfalteringly in turn, rounding the 


bends with no perceptible abatement of 


its speed. I think, perhaps, that I derived , 


the best idea of its fine capabilities, and 
the supremest degree of satisfaction, on 
riveting my gaze on my Royal Automobile 
Club badge above the radiator, and watch- 
ing it rise higher and higher until the last 
meter of the last zigzag had been attained. 

“The tumbling torrent of the Cenise 
River and the rugged outlines of the peaks, 
flecked with snow, on the right add to the 
picturesqueness of the scene as we ascend, 
and then the road is all but level for severa) 
kilometers, opening out into a broad prairie 
which presents one of the most pleasing 
prospects in the Franco-Italian Alps. 
Several buildings come into view, and the 
most important is the Mont-Cenis Hospice, 
with its attendant barracks, which are 
surrounded by a rampart. The Hospice 
contains some interesting rooms, in one of 
which are still preserved the bed, table, 
and desk used by Napoleon the First when 
he crossed the Pass. Another room has 
an inscription to the effect that Pope 
Pius VII. slept there. In the chapel are 
preserved some pictures which are said 
to have been left there by the French army 
a hundred years ago.”’ 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Quatrains From the *‘Diwan’’ of Abu’}-Ala 





TRANSLATED BY HENRY BazBRLEIN. 


) 


The collection of one hundred and fourteen quat- 





rains from which the following are taken are froma | 
Syri oet-philosopher’s writings. A writer | 
the old Syrian p f Pp 
“1 the New York Evening Post observes that they | 
1 
oftset “‘admirably the floods of Khayyam and 
ee 
pseudo-Khayyam whose monotonous amateurish | 
reflections have long since palled upon those who 
look beyond fair words and the yuatrain’s siren | 
swing Abu’l-Ala, who lived a generation before 
Khayyam, was intensely sincere in his religious 
views, which, tho tinged with gentle cynicism, wore 
a garb of poetry which no voluptuary’s creed could 
down. His fatalism and scorn of revealed religion 
take on a majesty all their own. These quatrains 
are not superior to the rest of the collection’’: 


Abandon worship in the mosque and shrink 
From idle prayer, from sacrificial sheep, 


For Destiny will bring the bow! of sleeg 
Or bow! of tribulation—you shall drink. 


The scarlet eyes of Morning are pursued 
By Night, who grow!s along the narrow lane; 
But as they crash upon our world the twain 
Devour us and are strengthened for the feud. 


Myself did linger by the ragged beach, 


Whereat wave atter wave did rise aid curl; 
And as they fell, they fell—I saw them hurl 


A message far more eloquent than speech; 


—$__$$$$—$ mr 


“We that with song our pilgrimage beguile, 
With purple islands which a sunset bore, 
We, sunk upon the desecrating shore, 


May parley with oblivion a while.” 
The days are dressing all of us in white, 


For him who will suspend us in a row, 
But for the sun there is no death. I know 


The centuries are morsels of the night. 


eee 


says the writer. ‘‘But soon the sturdy thcughts of 
a courageous, worldly-wise man crop out”’: 





LIFE’S ROAD 
Smoothed by Change of Food, 





Worry is a big load to carry and an wn- 
necessary one. When accompanied by indi- 
gestion it certainly is cause for the blues. 

But the whole trouble may be easily | 
thrown off and life’s road be made easy and | 
comfortable by proper eating and the en)ti-| 
vation of good cheer. Hear what a Troy 
woman says: 

“Two years ago I made the acquaintance 
of Grape-Nuts and have used the food once 
a day and sometimes twice, ever since. 

“At the time I began to use it life was a 
burden, [was for years afflicted with bilious 
sick headache, caused by indigestion, and 
nothing seemed to relieve me, 

‘The trouble became so severe I had to 
leave my work for days at a time. : 

My nerves were in such a state I could 
not sleep and the doctor said I was on the 
verge of nervous prostration, I saw an adv. 


concerning Grape-Nuts and bought a pack- 
age for trial. 





‘‘Here rings the inevitable fatalism of the ; 





“TI knew him 
before he was 
a mattress r 


“Perhaps you {i : 











One-third of your life is 


spent in bed—have it a clean 
and comfortable bed. 


Tf the Ostermoor Mattress 
is as clean, comfortable and 
sanitary as we claim, how 
can you sleep on a haiy mat- 
tress which you £xow cannot 
be really clean and which is 
seldom comfortable after its 


newness has worn off? 


The New York World, 
Dec. 18th, tells of John 
Culleton, who worked at the 
curled hair industry in Sing 
Sing Prison. He had a sore 
on his neck and rubbed it— 
his left side was paralized 
with the disease maligna, 
common among South 
American cattle. 


How do you know what 
kind of hair you buy ? 
You don't, and what's 


more not one dealer in ten 
knows one grade of hair 


from another, except by the 
price he pays. 

Without fear of contra. 
diction we claim that the 
Ostermoor is the most sleep- 






ao 





inducing and restful mat- 
tress ever made, 


t 


Make us prove this—we 
can do it if you will let us. 

We will prove that the 
Ostermoor retains its shape 
and resiliency for 30 years 
—never sags or lumps—be- 
Cause itis built—not stuffed, 
That it is vermin- proof, 


damp-proof, dust-proof, 



















because a progressive com- 
petitor has the right to sell 


the genuine, 


You cannot be deceived— 
unless you wish to be. The 
name Ostermoor and our 
famous trade-mark )abe) is 
sewn on the end of every 
Ostermoor Mattress ever 
made. See that it is there 
—or let us know about it, 





Ask for Our 144-Page 
Book and Samples 
of Ticking — Sent Free 





That a sun-bath is all the 
renovation it ever requires, 
That it can show more en- 
thusiastic testimonials from 


satished users than a)l other 
mattresses combined. 


But, if you want an Oster. 
moor, geé an Ostermoor— 
don't accept one of the ‘near 
Ostermoor’s”’ that a certain 
class of dealer will ofter 


OSTERMOOR & 


Oanadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal 


When you write us for our 
handsome, unique book, we 


send you the name of your 
nearest Ostermoor dealer. 


If we have no dealer in 
your place, send your $1§. 
directly to us and we wih 
ship you a full size Oster- 
moor Mattress by express 
paid same day check is 
received by us. 


19 Elizabeth Street 
CO. vex Ge 





A rtable, pure white, steady, safe 
ht. Brighter than e 

acetylene. 100 candle power. No grease, 

dirt nor odor. Lighted instantly, Costs 


xk. Over 200 styles. Eve 
Asan aaieeel ~ cated. Write 


lamp warran 





. Agents w: 
Do not delay. 


talog. 
10F CHK BEST LIGHT €O, 
92 E. Sth &t., Canton, Ohio 


lectricity or 
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hold First Mortgages on 


R depositors personally 


‘““What Grape-Nuts has done for me is THE EARNING POWER 


certainly marvelous. I can now sleep like a 


OF MONEY 


their money and in addition 








child, am entirely free from the old trouble 
and have not hada headache in over a year. 
I feel like a new person. I have recom- 
mended it to others. One man I knew ate FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
co ite Grape-Nuts, while working on selected ay this company. Ah a 
e i : : urnished business men, school teachers ; 
we tee a wine, and said he never felt and SHRAaaeL pechie. wath. Fiast HI} net. 





improved real estate which 
i affords ample security for 


both principal and interest 
HJ are guaranteed by this 
fj \ Company. Our Certificates 
of Deposit yield interest at 
the rate of 6% per annum 
Please write for 


$a 


Money may safely earr a profitable 
rate of interest if invested in the 














“There's a Reason.” Gra eS geges als Intec a the Ts eb t 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, of 6% net. 

Mich. ad ‘*The Road to Wellville,’ ’ Please write for our booklet **A” 

in pkgs. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks . . North Dakota, or 
Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time fo time. They are genvu- 


ine, true and ful) of human interest. 
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The 


Wherever Time is called, the HOWARD 
watch has respect and authority. On the 
gridiron—or in the grand-stand with 
the spectators—wherever interest hangs 
on the tick of a second— the HOWARD 
is a watch of record and an arbiter of 
disputes. 

Edward Howard made the first American 
watch — changed the methods and revolu- 


tionized the watch industry of the world. 
Foreign watches are made to-day with 


American tools, invented by Howard in 1842, 





Howard Watch 


Years ago, it was the thing for each fash- 
ionable jeweler to recommend a special 
watch of his own (usually made for him in 
Switzerland). To-day when a jeweler talks 
his own ‘special watch” you suspect a 
special reason for his doing so. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each watch 
—from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35; to 
the 23-jewel in a 14-K solid gold case at 
$150—is fixed at the factory, and a printed 
ticket attached. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him—he’sa man worth 


nowing. 
book, of value to the watch buyer. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you a HOWARD 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 








A deed magnanimous, a noble thought 
Are as the music singing through the years 
When surly Time the tyrant domineers 


Against the lute whereout of it was w rought 


If I have harbored love within my breast, 
*fwas fur my comrades cf the dusty day, 
Who with me watched the k itcring stars at play, 
Who bore the burden of the same unrest. 


For once the witcheries a maiden Aung— 
Then afterward I kuew ske was the bride 


Oi Death; and as he came, so tender-eyed, 
I—I rebuked him roundly, being young. 


Yet if all things that vanish in their noon 

Are but the part of some eternal scheme, 

Of what the nightingale may chance to dream 
Or what the lotus murmurs to the moon! 


*‘When the skeptic speaks, he can not stifle his 
good-nature and deep contentment with life,” the 


commentator continues. ‘‘The note of resignation 




















Over Thirty Years’ Standard Style and 
Durability is the best form of 


INSURANCE 





to come. 





Also the best ASSURANCE to you of satisfaction for years 


To-day Shawknit Socks are better than ever, and their stan- 
dard will always be maintained at any cost. 

HONEST DEALERS will tell you that Shawknit Socks 
wear longer, are fast color, seamless, and delightfully soft to the 
feet. Because they are shaped in the knitting they do not 
bind nor draw over instep. 

For the sake of tender feet we have produced Style 5°l, a 
Light Weight cotton stocking, Pure White Inside—no dye next 
the skin—and Black and White Mixture Outside. Also Style 
35°1, the same as Style 5°1, only Extra Light Weight. 


If you cannot procure the above styles of Shawknit Socks from your dealer, 
we will fill your trial order upon receipt of price. These goods delivered 
at our own expense anywhere in the United States, 25 cents a pair, 












Our colored six pairs $1.50, packed in an attractive box. Sizes9tol I '4 inclusive. 
ing <n lage aki Mention size when ordering 


and prices, sent 
free for the asking. 





SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 4 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 
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is not taken from a minor scale; man may be a pit- 
ifui fragment, but he can face his world courageously 
and there find his happiness: 


Lo! there are many ways and many traps 
And many guides, and which of them is lord? 
For verily Mahomet has the sword, 

And he may have the truth—perhaps! perhaps! 


Now this religion happens to prevail 
Until by that one it is overthrown, 
Because men dare not live with men alone, 
But always with another fairy-tale, 


Religion is a charming girl, I say; 
But over this poor threshold will not pass, 
Because I can’t unveil her, and alas! 


The bridal gift I can’t afford to pay. 


My faith it is that all the wanton pack 
Of living shall be—hush, poor heart! withdrawn, 
As even to the camel comes a dawn 

Without a burden for his wounded back. 


Live well! Be weary of this life, I say; 
Do not o’erload yourself with righteousness, 
Behold! the sword we polish in excess, 

We gradually polish it away. 


Say that you come to life as ’twere a feast, 
Prepared to pay whatever is the bill 
Of death or tears or--surely, friend, you will 
Not shrink at death, which is amoung the least? 


Rise up against your troubles, cast away 
What is too great for mortal man to bear. 
But seize no foolish arms against the share 

Which every mortal person has to pay. 


‘*There is no God but Allah!’’—-that is true, 
Nor is there any prophet save the mind 
Of man who wanders through the dark to find 
The Paradise that is in me or you. 
—From the ‘‘Diwan”’ in the series ‘Wisdom of the 
East’’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 


The Old Canve. 


r 


By Georce T. MARSH, 


My seams gape wide so I’m tossed aside 
To rot on a lonely shore 

While the leaves ad meld like a shrould enfold, 
For the last of my trails are o’er; 

But I float in dreams on Northland streams 
That never again I'll see, 

As | lie on the marge of the old portuge 
With grief for company, 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
compressed YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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When the sunset gilds the timbered hills 
That guard Timaganu, 

And the moonbeanis play on far James Bay 
By the brink of the frozen sea, 

In fantom guise my spirit flies 

As the dream-blades dip and swing 


Where the waters flow from the Long Ago 
In the spell of the beck ning spring. 


Do the cow-moose call on the Montreal 
When the first frost bites the air, 
And the mists unfold from the red and gold 


That the autumn ridges wear? 
When the white falls roar as they did of yore 


On the Lady Evelyn, 


Do the square-tail leap from the black pools deep 


Where the pictured rocks begin? 


Qh! the fur-fleets sing on Timiskaming 


As the ashen paddles bend, 
And the crews carouse at Rupert House 


At the sullen winter’s end; 
But my days are done where the lean wolves run, 
And I ripple no more the path 


Where the gray geese race ‘cross the red moon’s face 
From the white wind’s Arctic wrath. 


Tho the death-fraught way from the Saguenay 


To the storied Nipigon 

Once knew me well, now a crumbling shell 
I watch the years roll on, 

While in memory’s haze I live the days 
That forever are gone from me, 


As I rot on the marge of the old portage 
With grief for company. 


—Scribner's Magazine (Oct.). 


The Good Moment. 
By GERALD GOULD. 
Here are the heights and spaces—here, in view 
Of love and death, the silence and the sky, 


We are content to put contentment by 
And work our sad salvation out anew: 


Here all mean ways of living, all untrue 
Measures of life, are done with—you and I 


Can gage our deeds by God's eternity, 
And find the right a simple thing to do. 
But when the uplifting moment passes—when 
The pitiful happenings of every day 
Encompass us, and windy words of men, 
Will not the years beset, perhaps betray? 


—Now, ’tis not hard to plan the perfect way; 
Will it be easy to walk in it then? 


—Fortnightly Review (London, September). 


PERSONAL 


An American Woman in Haiti.--The little 
republic of Haiti, which has been so successful lately 
in keeping itself advertised in the prominent places 
along with the ‘‘big shows”’ in the political circus, 
is entertainingly described by Mrs. C. R. Miller in 
a recent number of Leslie’s Weekly. This writer 
was imprest with the neglected riches of the country 
and the kindness of the peasants, but was continu- 


ally annoyed by the Haitian officials. She tells of 


—— 





You think you can tell the difference between hear- 


ing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their beautiful 


voices on the Victor. But can you ? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit” at Ve Liberty Theatre, 
Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, 
Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted audience 
thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera stars 
sing, accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. The diners 
listen with rapt attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of the 
Singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. . 

_ Evenin the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are listen- 
ing to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 








A BOOK FOR 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 








WE want to send our book to men 

and women who are thnfty and 
who value security above alluring 
promises— 


The book tells about our 


some of her experiences: 


If I had not felt absolutely sure that a Haitian 
officer feared the American Government as heartily 
as he hated her citizens, I might perhaps have been 
alarmed when, in Jacmel, two soldiers were sent out 
to bring me before their commanding officer. As I 
walked into the ill-smelling room, where a tawdrily- 
drest negro sat, the soldiers stacked their guns in 
the door in order that I might not escape. 

This official demanded my passpo:t, which he 
scrutinized carefully, at the same time eying me 
suspiciously. Then my camera must be examined. 

Finally, after fifteen or twenty minutes, I was al- 
lowed to go, but ever after that during my stay in 
the town I was under the watchful eye of a soldier. 
The demanding of my passport and being brought 
before negro officials finally became a habit with me, 


No. Steel Ceilings and Walls (the 
original) so outelass all others in Ar- 
tistie and Architectural Quality that they 
ean be used in any type of building, in any 
room, and with any style of decoration. 

They also wear better and last longer— 
because made of better material, 

They cost but little more, however, than 
the cheapest Steel or so-called Metal imita- 
tions. Pay less and you get less. There is 
no other kind of material which looks so 
well, wears so well, lasts so long, or costs so 
little for repairs. 

If building or remodeling — write for The 
Nocodo Steel Catalog, name of nearest Agent 
and full particulars, prices. etc. 
NORTHRUP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 

85 Cherry St., N. Y. 
Local Agents everywhere 


6% CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
amply secured by first mortgages on 
improved real estate. 

Also about our savings accounts, 


withdrawable on demand without 
notice—on which we pay 5 per cent. 


May we send you the book— 
It is free. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


1045 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 


“ ~TRe AyOtnerryenra rage: no 
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CRAVENETTE HATS 


have style. They are in de- 
mand by men who pride them- 
selves on being correct in every 
detail of their apparel. 

They have quality — since 
1823 Mallory Hats have held 
the highest reputation in the 
hat trade of the country. 

Besides—Mallory Cravenette 
Hats have what no other hat can 
have—the weather-proof quality 
gained by the famous craven- 
etting process controlied abso- 
lutely by E. A. Mallory & 
Sons, Inc., for hats. This pro- 
cess does not change the tex- 
ture of the material—but simply 
renders all Mallory Hats proof 
againstrainand sun. They will 
not fade nor spot. They out- 
last all other hats, 


For sale by dealers everywhere, 
Derbies and Soft, $3, $3.50, $4. 


Write for free illustrated booklet on hat styles. 
E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc., 413 Astor Place, 


Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Do You Smoke? 


In any event, you should 
know that there is one best 
smoking tobacco ‘that dis- 
criminating smokers have 
been using for 25 years. Ab- 
solutely pure, natural flavor. @ 


¢ e 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
Special Offer 2uitis sme snd dello bil fat ont 


risk ) and receive prepaid a 75c can of Spilman Mixture, and « 50c 

kid rubber-lined Ltr pouch. Money back if not satisfied. 

Bi oz. 75c; % Ib. $1.65; 1 Ib. $3.30 prepaid, 
Interesting booklet, ** How to Smoke a Pipe,’’ free 

BR. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mirs., 184 Madison Street, Chieago 























| and whenever soldiers beckoned I foliowed and went 
| through the same disagreeable waste of time. 

The patronizing air of the Haitian officials is al- 
most unbearable. Their show of authority crops 
out in many ways, and this was exemplified during 
my stay at one of the seacoast towns when a Ger- 
man ship was in the roadstead. 
| The captain had invited four ladies, members of 

the German colony, to come out to dinner one after- 
noon, and these women, all beautifully gowned, ap- 


bring them, when, lo! the captain of the port an- 
| nounced that no resident might visit the ship. 

In vain the ladies pleaded, but he was politely 

obdurate. Word was sent to the captain, who, de- 

| termined not to disappoint his guests, had the dinner 
| put into a launch and sent on land. The Official 
of the port informed the captain that he could not 
remain on shore after nine that night and was on 
the dock at that hour to see that his orders were 
carried out. 

The soldier is perhaps more to be pitied than any 

of the natives except the women. He is poorly 
| paid, and if his word is to be relied upon his pay is 
| sometimes withheld by his superior officer. If the 
Government changes he fares no better; and if he 
rises in rebellion he is shot. He may even have to 
carry bags of coffee or help to load cotton in order 
to get a meal, for the Haitian private is always 
ragged and ill-fed....... 

The peasantry of Haiti are for the most part 
| ignorant and lazy, but of a kindly disposition. They 
are generally uneducated, and having no intercourse 
with the outside world, rarely see a foreign face. 
They have little knowledge of other countries and 
have a deep-rooted conviction that Haiti could con- 
quer any other land. 

It was among these people that I expected to find 
snake-worship, wild orgies, and intense hatred for 
the white race, but I found only kindness and hospi- 
tality, and indeed it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I was able to get them to accept money for the 
| food and drink which I enjoyed in their humble huts. 
The residents of the rural districts are for the most 
part honest. 

As to ‘‘voodooism,”’ 1 saw none of it. I had been 
told that the priestess would beat a peculiar kind of 
a drum and that this was a sign for people to gather 
for ‘‘orgies too horrible for description,” and so one 
| evening when I heard the peculiar sound of a drum 
| I at once concluded that a voodoo service was in 
| order. 

Eager with expectation I followed the sound, and 
came upon a dance, with the drum and tomtoms as 
an orchestra. The dancers were yelling aud scream- 
|ing in a wild fashion as they writhed about within a 
| wooden stockade which surrounded a hut. The 
| scene was weird and for a moment sent a shiver 
through my veins. 

If child-sacrifice exists I neither heard nor saw 
any sign of it, and I found the Haitian mother quite 
as fond of her child as the mother of the States. 
Superstition does exist to a certain extent, but to a 
foreigner it appears more humorous than dangerous. 
Catholicism is the religion of Haiti, and whether or 
not this is but a veneer to cover strange doctrines 
the poor people give liberally to the Catholic cause. 


** Officially Dead ’’ to Reform.—-The following 


accusation of social reformers that with the police a 
criminal is always a criminal, and that there is no 
release from the life of the hunted save death. 


We quote from the Cincinnati Tzmes-Star: 


said ‘‘Hungry Joe’’ the other day. He was once 
about as famous a confidence-man as Broadway ever 
produced. In igoz he was reported to the police as 
‘“‘dead,”’ and his photograph a:1 description was 
removed from the rogues’ gallery. He was recog- 
nized on Broadway the other day by his habit of 
walking along the edge of the curb. Gold couldn't 
| tempt him tu walk close to the wall, or to pass the 
mouth of an alley without détouring into the street. 
| Just a trick of caution inherited from the old days. 
“‘T have reformed,” said the man who is said to 
have once been known as “ Hungry Joe.” “‘But 
| reformation don’t go with the average calf-headed | 





peared at the wharf to go out in the boat sent to} 


story from the under-world illustrates vividly the 


“I’m not the only man who is officially dead,” 
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| The Centre of 
Attraction 


in a shoe is the EYELET with the little diamond 
shaped ~<@ trade mark slightly raised on the 
top. Look for it when buying shoes. 

From first to last 


DIAMOND 


FAST <@ COLOR 
EYELETS 


retain their sided « color and brightness. They 
simply we “* Brassy,’”’ the tops are of 
solid c 
i on a shoe is a guarantee of shoe 

quality — an arene se a —e out appear- 
ance given oe a shoe by br eyelets, 

k: for the little diamond <B>; a touch of 
your oy er will find it. Only genuine Fast Color 
Eyelets have them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Absorbent cotton 
Fail all saliva 
and nicotine, Change 
cotton when saturated, 
thus the entire pipe is 
kept dry. We please you 
or return your money. 
34 an. bent or straight rub- 
(ber bit, French briar, $1. 
Same in second quality, 50 cts. 
With amber bit, silver mounted, 
In case, $5, postpaid Ask your dealer, 
or send direct. Booklet free. 
REFERENCE: First State Bank, 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 50 First Street, PETOSKEY, MICH. 




















SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that_satisfies potecty, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIX 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


SEND 10 CENTS 2203". eo nie. 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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imbecile on the police force. A crook's a crook to | 


the end of the chapter with him. So, when I made’ 


| 
up my mind to live straight, I went to the then head | 
of the department. 


I convinced him that | meant 
business. ‘Call off your men,’ I begged. ‘Tell them 
to let me alone. I'ma criminal, I admit. Bat I’m | 
tired of it, and I want to be a man again. ‘ 

“The chief said it wasn’t possible. ‘I might tell 
the men you were re ormed,’ said he, ‘but they | 
wouldn't believe. They’d pick you up all the quick- 
er because they would think that you were trying | 
tu shelter yourself in this way. The only way out 
is for you to die.’ And die I did, on the records. 
For six years the cops have thought that I have 
been under the daisies all the time. Now they have 
forgotten about me, my photo has been taken out 
of the records, and I think I’m safe. I work stead- 
ily, my record is good, and not half a dozen people 
in the world know that the one-time ‘Hungry Joe’ 
is a respectable cigar salesman. But I had to die 


to do it.” 





0’Connor’s Court.—Utica, N. Y., has a police- | 
court judge who is fast making a reputation for | 
himself and his court by his unusual decisions. 
While in many cases the award of the court has been 
with a 
with 


it has likewise been marked 


sensational, 


peculiar understanding of and sympathy 


the human derelicts who drift before such a tribu- 


nal. <A writer in the New York Tribune reviews 


Judge O’Connor’s political career and then goes on 


to describe characteristic scenes in his court. We 


read’ 


Not so long ago two Polish women were arrested 
for stealing coal from railroad cars in Water Street. 
They were arraigned in due season and stood trem- 
bling before his honor. ‘‘What’s the charge?’’ asked 
Judge O'Connor, and the officer told him. ‘‘Why 
did you steal coal?’’ asked the court of the fright- 
ened women, and the interpreter repeated the ques- 
tion, and got the reply that they had none and had 
to steal it to keep their children from freezing. ‘‘It 
is no crime to steal coal from a rich corporation 
when you can not buy it and you will freeze if you 
do not get it,’’ said the court. ‘‘You’re discharged.” 

This decision caused no end of comment, and 
Judge O'Connor was bitterly attacked both in public 
and private. 

Judge O’Connor knows what it is to travel in less 
comfort than he does now. He has crossed the 
continent under various circumstances and shows 
not a little sympathy for the fellow who has to re- 
sort to ‘‘side-door Pullmans.’’ The man who is ac- 
cused of nothing vicious, but is arrested for merely 
beating his way, does not get a hard sentence from 
Judge O’Connor. When a wayfarer is brought be- 
fore him, he usually grasps him by the hands and 
looks for calluses. The man with soft and dirty 
hands is characterized as ‘‘too lazy to work,”’ and 
goes to jail. The man who has a callus at the base 
of his ring finger showing that once he had a ring is 
put down as a victim of hard luck and not infre- 
quently gets a quarter from the court’s pocket. The 
tramp, plain tramp, is greeted somewhat cordially 
by the court: 

‘‘Where did you sleep last night--Barn-y Hay-s, 
and how was it? Had your breakfast? No? You 
are sentenced to stay in jail until 12:30 o'clock.” 
The force of this remark is borne on the prisoner 
when he finds that dinner is served in the cells at 12. 

An illustration of the logic of Judge O’Connor is 
best shown in the case of a man who had looked 
long and lovingly on the flowing bowl. He fell into 
a deep pit dug by workmen while fixing the bridge 
over the Mohawk River. Several policemen with 
Topes got the man out and he was arrested. Drunk 
and disorderly was the charge against him when he 
stood before Judge O’Connor somewhat sobered and 
chastened. ‘‘You were drunk last night,’’ said the 
court. .‘‘No, sir, your honor, I wasn’t drunk.” 
“Why, you must have ‘been drunk,” said the court. 
“Tf you had not been, you would have been killed 
by that fall.” ‘‘Shure, ! wazzent drunk,” persisted 
the culprit. ‘‘Then you are a dead man, so what 
are you doing here,’’ declared the judge, and the 
man, taking the hint, walked out somewhat amazed. 





“New ‘Process” GILLETTE blades 
have been on sale at all dealers since 
September Ist, 1908, and have scored 
an unqualified success. 


Their wonderful keenness, durability and finish 
is fully recognized and proves them to be superior 
to any blades heretofore placed on the market. 


Their cordial reception has richly repaid us 
for the four years earnest work we spent in per- 
fecting the process necessary to produce them. 


Their success has proved ou: wisdom in select- 
ing a steel made after our own formula, specially 
refined to answer the requirements of our new 
process. 


the automatic machines which sharpen each edge 
individually and insure their unvarying keenness. 


“‘New Process” GILLETTE blades are 
paper-thin, hard as flint, and require NO 
STROPPING—NO HONING. 


The coarsest beard readily yields to their 
marvelous keenness. 


Beyond the efficient and satisfactory results 
derived from ‘“‘ New Process” blades, the feature 
of greater durability cannot fail to attract old 
and new friends to the ‘‘ Gillette Way” of perfect 
shaving, only possible with ‘‘ New Process” 
blades. 


NEW YORK 
240 Times Bldg. 





“New Process” GILLETTE Blades 


AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


The demand for them has justified the cost of - 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOST' 
240 Kimball Bldg. 


ON 


Greater durability means a lessening to the 
already low cost of a daily shave with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


The unique nickel-plated box, too, is generally 
praised. 


It seals itself hermetically every time it is closed 
—is absolutely damp-proof and protects the 
blades from rust in any climate, thus prolonging 
their life and utility. 


TWELVE “NEW PROCESS" GIL- 
LETTE BLADES ARE PACKED IN 
THE BOX. 


THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONE 
DOLLAR. 


A GILLETTE with “ New Process” blades 
will give you more comfort—more genuine satis- 
faction than any shaving device you ever tried. 
No matter how you are now being shaved it will 
pay you to adopt the “GILLETTE Way.” 


It will save you money—time—worry. 


The standard razor set consists of triple silver 
plated razor and 12 “New Process” blades in 
morocco, velvet-lined case. Price $5.00. 


Combination sets containing toilet accessories, 
at prices ranging from $6.50 to $50.00. 


At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery and 
sporting goods dealers. 


CHICAGO 
240 Stock Exchange Bidg. 











THE STORY OF CARLYLE. Anintimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by THomas Ar- 
NOLD. 12mo, cloth, 335 pages, illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gors. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 








gTHE OXYGEN 


VTA 


TOOTH POWDER, 


e~ is the only 
Oxygen Tooth 
Powder and it’s the 
Oxygen that renders it 
so efficient as a cleanser 
of the teeth. The 
Oxygen in Calox pen- 
etrates into every crev- 
ice and cavity of the 
teeth, destroying all 
germs, preventing 
ning the teeth by its 
harmless bleaching properties, 


“The OXYGEN Does It” 


All Druggists 25 Cents 





SOOO OSOOSOOSOSOSSSOSOSSSSOSS OOOOOSS 


Dainty Trial Size Can and Booklet sent 
on receipt of Five Cents 





Judge O’Connor is a great solver of domestic ' 
problems. When husbands and wives appear with 


SOOOSOOSSSOOSOHOSHOOHOOSSHOSSSOOOHOHSSOEEEES 


$ McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 9 
s@oeccccccocooccesoooooooooososooseoet 
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80BrightShines 
GD) ior 25c- 


If your dealer hasn’t 
the genuine Eagle 
Brand, send cou- 
pon tous with 25 
cents—we’ll sup- 
ply you direct. It 
s the best dress- 
ing for black, 
; 4 tan, russet or 
. “= brown shoes. 
Will not change the original color of the tans. It 
makes the leather soft and pliable — doesn’t rub 
off on hands or garments. 


Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream 


is a pure oil dressing with a delicate odor. 
Contains no acid or turpentine. The shine 


comes quick, and rain can't spoil it. A 



















smaller size for 10 cents—enough for 20 | 

shines—sent, if preferred. Both come ¢ 

in handy glass jar. @ Ameri. F 

..dadies, ask your shoe man for @ can Shoe § 
Nova’’—the great cleaner for > Polish € 

canvas shoes —in white or 16 ont 

other shades to match any Chiergo i 


shoe or dress. A? 212 N, Franklin 





American send a oe 
Shoe Polish Co, # Name | 
212 North Franklin St, f Address Hy 

Chicago @# Dealer's Name __ i 
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tNAME-ON 


and no mistake 


Your name and address are woven right in the 
fabric of a gNAME-ON umbrella. hen it’s 
never taken by mistake and simply can’t be lost. 
It can be loaned or left anywhere and it always 
comes back. 

Extra close rolling—light as a feather—strong 
and durable. The ¢NAME-ON is backed by our 
80 years’ experience and this guarantee: 

If the fabric cracks or splits, or if the ribs break, 
come loose, or rust within a year, we will re-cover 
or repair your Name-On umbrella free. 

The fabric isa Satin de Chine woven silk. It 
has a rich lustre, is water-proof and guaranteed 
not to crack or split; ribs are purified steel, rub- 
ber enameled so they can’t rust. Raised or low- 

: ered with our —— slide, can’t 

slip or pinch the fingers. 
or $3 we will send you this 
high-grade qNAME-ON umbrella 
—men’sor women’s, anysize, ex- 
press prepaidinthe U. 8S. Your 
money backif you’renotsatisfied. 
Any name and address woven in 
with any color silk, without 
charge. One year’s guaran- 
tee with every umbrella. 

Orders filled sume day 
received. 

For gifts could anything 
equal the qNAME-ON 
The oldest umbrella house 

in America. 
William H. Beehler 

232 West 
Lexington St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Patents 
Pending. 















































% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 


BECAUSE you cannot always accommodate your 

needs to a fixed “‘interest day”’ you often lose 
the earnings of your money for longer or shorter 
periods. From the day we receive the funds to the 
day you withdrew them you receive full earnings. 


We Pay 5% Per Annum 


Morethan fifteen yearsof uniform 
success, accumulated Assets of 
$1,800,000. and regular super- 
vision by the New York Banking 
Department, assuresafetyof prin- 
cipal. Wecan probably refer you 
to patrons in }our own locality. 
Write us for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
9 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 




















TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS, A scholarly 


essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by Avpmer Maung, 
1z2mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnall< 


Company, Pubs., New York. 
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complaints he usually sends them out on parole 
and has them make reports to him. To bad boys 
Judge O’Connor is a terror, and the bad boy who 
is bad because he desires to be ‘‘tough’’ gets no 
sympathy from him. Like an irate parent he takes 
them into his sanctum, and’ soon are heard sounds 
of hearty weeping and as hearty punishment. The 
court appears flushed and triumphant, mounts the 
bench, enters in the book, ‘‘Walloped and dis 
charged,” and says: 
**Well, who’s next?”’ 


Reminiscences of Old New York.—The remi- 
niscences of an old New-Yorker are brought to light 
in the October number of The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. These interesting recollections of New York 
were found among a lot of old papers left by the 
writer when he died a half century ago. His pic- 
tures of the early r--tropolis are clear and intimate 
He recalls the time when but one ferry crossed the 
East River to Brooklyn, ‘‘which was then but a 
small town,’’ and he looks back only a ‘‘score of 
years’’ to find Broadway ending at Twenty-third 
Street and the Bowery at Union Square. He in- 


troduces himself thus: 


It seems that I have lived through a rather inter- 
esting period. Born in 1793, I began my career at 
almost the same time as our glorious Republic, and 
I have lived under Washington and all the succeed- 
ing Presidents, and also during the time the great 
Napoleon lived, reigned, and died. The events of 
the French Revolution, as they occurred, are fresh 
in my memory, as are all the battles, vicissitudes, 
and miseries of Europe and America occasioned by 
Napoleon’s exhaustless ambition. 


Transportation facilities were not of the best and 
fortunately the Jersey commuter had not as yet 


made his appearance. We read further: 


I was sent to the Morristown Academy. I only 
mention this to show the difference in the means of 
locomotion and the change of places. Morristown is 
inland twenty-five miles from Powles Hook, now 
Jersey City. A small ferry-boat with two masts, 
called a pettiangar, would leave Cortland Street in 
the early morning. If the wind was fair the passage 
would be made in half an hour. But I have been 
three mortal hours in getting over. On landing, you 
trotted up the ascending ground to Major Hunt's 
tavern. This was an old-fashioned mansion, the 
roof descending from an immense peak to a large 
piazza which sheltered all the travelers to Philadel- 
phia and other places. It was a starting-point and 
quite notorious for the urbanity of the host. 

A stage would then start for Morristown at day- 
break, which would arrive in the dusk of the evening. 
I believe three days were occupied in goiug to Phila- 
delphia, Even as late as 1812, when I left New York 
for Philadelphia, a steamer carried me to Brunswick, 
then a stage to Trenton, where we lodged, and finally, 
after sailing on another steamer up the Delaware, we 
reached Philadelphia at noon. 


New York's proud fire department had the follow- 


ing genesis: 


Every housekeeper was compelled to have two 
buckets for each fireplace. hese were made of 
sole-leather, and the name and residence of the 
owner painted upon them. At a fire they were 
thrown on the walk ard some citizen would carry 
them to the fire. Double lines of men would form 
from the pumps to the engines, and as one passed 
along the buckets of water the opposite line returned 
the empty buckets to be filled again. After a fire, 
it was quite a means of revenue for the boys to col- 
lect and carry home the buckets; a fee was always 
given and quite a strife would sometimes arise, for 
each would try to get the rich citizens’ buckets. 

A large fire occurred in Vesey Street about this 
time, 1800. The steeple of St. Paul's was on fire, 
and it would have been burned but for a sailor who 
climbed the steeple and extinguished it. This made 
a great talk at the time 

The writer concludes thus in prophecy: 

Those who may see the year 1900 will see New 








Stop your toes 
from kicking through 


Aren’t you tired of finding holes in 


your stockings after wearing them 
only a few times? 


Togards 


prevent that. They fit snugly over the fore. 
part of the bare feet, reinforce the toes of 
the stockings and do away with the darn- 
ing nuisance. 

They are made from soft, strong yarn, and are en- 
tirely comfortable, They absorb all moisture of the 
feet and keep the stockings and lining of shoes per- 
fectly dry. They are an excellent protection for 
tender toes, and a great help in the cure of corns, 

Togards are washable and pay for them- 
selves many times over, They are besides, 
light, cool and sanitary. 

Natural color—not dyed—in sizes for 
men, women and children, Vé 
10¢ apair; 3 pairs 2He; 12 pairs 
$8. Sold only in sealed wax 
envelopes, 

If your dealer hasn’t Tooards, 


we will send them to you pre- 


paid on receipt of price, and r 
pera of shoe. , : yi 
H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2153 N.Warnock 

Street 
Philadelphia. 


Reference: Bank of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia 
Dealers, write for prices. 

















REALTY 
MORTGAGE BOND CO 


Safe, Convenient, Profitable 
Send postal today for book telling 
about this ed 
6% CERTIFICATES 
If you have money on deposit, or if 
you contemplate opening a savings 
bank account, you will be interested 
in this convenient and safe method. 
REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO, 

822 Security building Minneapolis,Minn. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No ins 
tricate mechanism. No printer’s ink. 
Always ready. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type-writ: 
ten origina). Usefulin any business 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete duplicator. Cap 
Size (prints 8Y x 13in.‘ Contains 
16 ft. of rolled printing $7 50 
surface which ean be used over and over. Price, ° 

The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 113 John St., New York 


[ Home Gymnastics 
| on Ling’s System 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., Stockholm 


A Series of Daily E xercises Mostly W ithout Apparatus 


EVERY QUE con derive great profit from 


this simple, plain, direct ex- 

ercise at home. Based on the celebrated 
Swedish system. 

** Simple and direct.””"— St. Paul Press. 

“A little work of great value.—Salt Lake Tribune, 

“*\ marvelous amount of information of a most prac- 
tica) character.”—New York Sun. 

rice,5O cents net; by mail, &4 cents 



































New York, 1907—24-60 E. Twenty-third St. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


HisToRY OF SOGIALISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A complete account of the origin development, and 
present status of socialistic movements thraughaut 
the United States, indispensable to an intelligent ap- 
oreciation of socialism as it exists in this country. 

y MORRIS HILLQUIT, 

The Springfield Republican: ‘it is a clear and well-ordered 
compendium of what has been heretofore scattered and volumin- 
ous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in 
America. It is a serious and important work,” 


12mo, cloth, 371 pages, $150 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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York compact to Spuyten Duyvil Creek. I ee 
like to see that day very well Ii I knew whens the 
Elaar Vite could be had, I would go to the = 
of a bottle or two. 1 would, however, bargain now 
for the centennial celebration in 1876, and stipulate 
to be a goud moral man till then. 


A Shirt-waist Millionaire.—The story of Samuel 
M. Foster and the incident which led to his success 


in business is also the history of that boon of com- 


fort known to the modern woman as the shirt-waist. 


The evolution of this domestic blessing is thus set 
down by a writer in Human Lije (October): 


In 1884 a small merchant in Fort Wayne was 
struggling to keep alive a losing drygoods business. 
In spite of strenuous eftorts his books showed a loss, 
and he about despaired of conducting the business 
to a successful issue. ‘*l was on the ragged edge 
and I couldn't see anything in the future but failure 
and the humiliation of not being able to pay my 
debts,” said the original shirt-waist man, Mr. S. M 
Foster, of Fort Wayne. ‘‘Clerks stood around and 
waited for customers that wouldn't come. One day 
in the winter of 1884-85, when the thermometer was 
too low to be read and a customer was as scarce as 
natural gas has been on similar occasions in recent 
years, I just happened to recall that during the pre- 
ceding summer I had bought some boy’s unlaun- 
dered shirt-waists that were good sellers and hard 
to get. There wasn’t one left in stock, but inquiry 
revealed the fact that one of my clerks had one at 
home in the wardrobe of his little boy. When he 
brought it to the store it was a sorry-looking object, 
worn out and faded by many washings, but I wish 
I had it to-day. I would be tempted to have it 
handsomely framed and installed among those that 
have been my best friends. How small a thing will 
turn failure aside and bring success in its stead, and 
vice versa. It fairly makes one shudder to think how 
much often depends upon the way we decide the 
merest trifle. Be that as it may, that little rag was 
the start of the material success 1 have met with.” 

Mr. Foster ripped the waist apart with his own 
fingers, and his clerks cut out similar ones and he 
began the manufacturing in the back of the store 
the waist that was designed to eventually attract 
the attention of women and bring him a fortune. 
**We used pocket knives and scissors, and cut about 
three thicknesses of cloth,’ continues Mr, Foster. 
**Now we often cut sixty at a time.”’ 

Mr, Foster persevered, for the orders began to come 
in. The shirt-waist, so crudely made, was seized 
upon by the women, and the popularity of the new 
garment grew. ‘'I do not claim that we made the 
first shirt-waist, but we were the first parties out 
West to take up the garment, Something like six 
successful factories have been started directly or in- 
directly as the result of ours, Nobody ‘invented’ the 
shirt-waist.’’ continued Mr. Foster, ‘it just grew, 
like Topsy,’’ and so the little idea, born of necessity, 
has made a millionaire out of an almost bankrupt 
merchant. To-day he is one of the leading business 


men of his city and is prominent in many enterprises, 


In a Russian Prison.—-An American girl, Rose 
Strusky, has recently been traveling through Russia 
and Finland to study the local social conditions. 
Miss Strusky came in close contact with the Russian 
revolutionist movement, and spent much time with 
the peasants and students. Indeed, so closely did 
she become identified with the Russian agitators 


that she was herself arrested as a suspect and im- 


prisoned. She writes entertainingly of her experi- 


We read 

{t happened last October in St. Petersburg. [ 
was accompanying my friend, a well-known Finnish 
author, to the station when we were both arrested. 
It was unexpected and quick. The train was due 
and we were hurrying along the platform uncon- 
scious of spy or police, when a gendarme stept up 
and asked us to enter the little police-room which 
exists on every railroad station in Russia. There 
was something offensive in this sudden manifesta- 
tion of power. I had an engagement for lunch, my 


ences in The Independent. 














* «© Most high-fold collars set like 
\\ rs No. 1. “OLYMPIC” and 
HE i “CARLTON?” set like) 2 and 
\ 9 { 3. There is room for the 
| cravat knot and for the fingers 
when buttoning or unbutton- 
ing the collar. 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


1§ cents—z2 for 25§ cents. 


O.ympic, 2% in. high 


2% in. high 


Made in Crureco Surunx, Quarter Sizes, 


Car.LTon 
” under the Arruw label only. 


Proper Dress—-A booklet, yours on request. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of Crurrr Shirts, 463 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 














MEDICAL~OPINIONS OF 


BUFEALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“1 Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in indigestion Due to 


Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes.’’ 


Dr. Wm. H. Doughty, Argusta, Ga., Professor of Materia Medica and 


Therapeutics in Medical Coll with th 
the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER wtmost 


of Georgia: “I prescribe the utmost 


confidence in all forms of Indigestion due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous 
Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia 
of uterine and rena) origin.” 


; “‘in Lithaemia { Always Advise (ts Use.” 
Dr. Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke's 


Home, Professor of Principles of Surgery, and of Clinical Surgery, University 


College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., ete: “In cases of headache from }ithemia, 
of headache from passive congestion of the kidneys, of Sirepery from concen- 


other ily Palsy ates BUFFALO LITHIA WATER’ 
“A Remedy of Great Potency." 
Louis C. Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor THEA Wi Children and Der- 


motolopy in Baltimore Uni- B j in My prac- 
versity, writes: ‘‘Having used : BFFALO THEA ATER ti — re 
past eight or nine years, I find it the most pleasant and most reliable sofvent 
in Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calcull; also in Gouty 
and Rheumatic conditions. (tis a remedy of great potency.”’ 

“‘Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results." 

a Lowe Bosher, Richmond, Va., Professor of Surgery, Medical College 
of Va: “I have ith th st satisfac 
frequently used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Testi. in aie satiefeciory 
where an active diuretic is indicated, and have found it especially serviceable 
in Rheumatic and Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Catarrh 


of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary organs.” 


Additional testimony on request. 


For sale by the genera) drug and mineral) water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRincs WATER £9 SEALS warren 


= SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton 
and all foints, hot or 
cold, are given a delight- 
ful piquancy and flavor 


by adding 


LEAG PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE CRIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Ic is an Ideal Sauce for 
Soups, Gravies, Stews, 
Fish, Cheese, 
Game and 
Salads. Lead- 
ing Chetsand 
Cooks the 
world over 
report best 
results by its 


use. 


Tt Assists 


Digestion. 


oHN Duwncan’s Sons, 


Agents, N.Y. 




















MENDIT 


> Your Granite Dis 
Hot Water Bag leak 


USE COLLETTE'S PATENT PATCHES 


mend all leaks in a)) utensils—tin, 






ee 
Qa 
Ne, 
<> _ brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
= bags, etc. No solder, cement or rivet, 
—s== Anyone can use them; tit any surface; 
Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete pkg. 
izes, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 
z A-b1 


assorted s: ls 
Collette Mfg, Co., Bo: Amsterdam, N.Y, 











Ciant Heater 
applied to central- iti 
draught lamp, gas jet @aiie e: 
(open flame or mantle fag z \ 
burner), artificial or " 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortably in zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
DO Additional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless, thorough- 
ly circulates and puri- 
fies the air. 
mental. Just the thing for sicn room, 
Oatemp path, bedroom, den or ofice. 
Send for booklet and testi ials. Price ete, carriage pre: 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 











Easily applied and orna- 


friend was to be inet at this train. What right had 
any one to interiere with our little natura) plans? 
We walked into the room and the door closed on us. 
Well, what is it they wanted? No one seemed to 
know. We were not to be arrested, we were only 
to wait till the captain came; he would investigate, 

We sat down. The room had little in it to im- 
press us with the dignity of the law. There was a 
black horse-hair sofa slit up in the middle, the long 
table where the gendarmes sat was littered with 
papers, and above the dusty desk of the captain hung a 
large fly-bespecked chromo of the Czar in a gilt frame, 
and in the corner was the inevitable ikon. The 
gendarmes in the room looked maliciously happy. 
It was something to have recognized crime under 
the mask of respectability. On a chair, leaning over 
very close to us, so that he could hear every word 
we said, sat ourspy. He wasa tall, blond, uncouth- 
looking man with a loose jaw. This great agent for 
detecting crime must have followed us for some 
time, tho in our unconsciousness we had not noticed 
him. His open eaves-dropping angered my friend 
beyond control. We had a few hasty words in which 
every one in the room but the spy took part. When 
it was over we all maintained a moody silence till 
the captain came. 
fifty with a great many orders on his coat. 


He was a small thin man of about 
He as- 
sured us that we were not arrested; we were only 
held by the police for investigation. It 
seerned a worthy distinction since he sugpested that 
we might be free in a few hours. Not being used to 
methods of state, we believed him. 

\ was not permitted to telephone home and we 
were searched. 


secret 


My triend’s suit-case was opened. 
Waists and skirts were eagerly looked through, but 
nothing was found. The look of disappointment on 
the men’s faces was keen. There was one more hope 
left them; there was the personal search. 
came first. 


My turn 
My friend and the men left the room 
and an old woman was sent in. ‘Tt looks as if it 
were for a long stay,” ‘“‘Everything is 
being sealed up.” “‘But they haven't found any- 
thing,’’ I protested. When my friend was being 
searched I walked up and down the platform, which 
was crowded with people. They smiled at me sym- 
pathetically and a young student tipped his hat. 
1 was pleased; evidently he thought J] was a ''com- 
rade.” 


she said. 


As I was reading the time-table on the wall 
the captain spoke to me, ‘‘From the bottom of my 
heart [ am sorry. ‘This whole affair distresses me.”’ 
‘‘Then why do you do it, and may I ask why we are 
arrested?” 

‘*T don’t know, but perhaps you will be out soon.”’ 

“That is not the point, the thing lies deeper. J] 
do not like this kidnapping, this snatching me up 
and secreting me away. If I have committed a 
crime arrest me on a warrant openly. 
ern, Turkish. 
Bosporus.” 

‘“My dearyoung lady, I am sorry, but I can’t help 
it; I am only under orders,” 


Yhis is East- 
You act as if Petersburg were on the 
F=f 


‘*Why be under such orders?”’ 
**One must live,’’ he said blandly. 


Miss Strusky and her friend were finally trans- 
ferred to a local prison, from which she was released 
after a twenty-four-hour stay. The opportunity 
| which this imprisonment gave her to study the 
} women revolutionists she considers weil worth the 
| disagreeable features of the episode. To quote 


further. 


All the girls studied. They continued the sub- 
jects which their arrest had interrupted, whether it 
was law or political science or medicine. A work- 
ing girl was taught Russian by a daughter of a noble- 
man from Moscow. They were reading Chekhoff 
together. The study of languages was very popu- 
lar, especially English. I enjoyed very much their 
method of calling each other to order. If any one 
spoke or made a noise during the working hours 

) Some one would whisper without raising her head from 
) her buok, *‘Constitution’’; and the charm worked. 
It occurred to me that Russia was singularly like 
‘*Alice in the Looking Glass,’’ where everything 
turned out to be something else and where you went 


‘ 


backward to go forward, for the prisons were the uni- 
versities. and the Constitution lived under lock and 


sntnfaction guaranteed or ssoney refunded if returned in 10 days | key, Heartbreaking, mad Russia, where the gen- 


THE CANT HEXTER CO., 


¢4 Monmouth &., Springfield, Mass. \ tlest steel themselves to be fierce, and the fierce are | 























Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use Up to gar 
was revised in 1611, three hundred years 
ago; that it contains many words not now 
used and many others which have entirely 
changed their meaning? 

Do you know that during these 
three hundred years the most important 
manuscripts containing the key to the 
ancient languages were discovered, which 
enabled the scholars of the present day 

to read the ancient 
languages and trans- 
late them better than 
ever before? 

Do you know 
that the American Re- 
vision Committee 
Spent thirty years pre- 
paring the 


American 


HOLY BIBLE 
R ee 


f > 
FEeeNnces 


published in 1901 
that it is translated 
from the earliest and 
best manuscripts, and 
that the Kevisers not 
only had the benefit 
of the latest discov- 
eries, but had for com- 
parison and reference 


NEY SON o—9 
the recent revisions 
made by England, 
Germany, France, 


Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark? 


Therefore the verdict of Chris- 
tian scholarship is unanimous 


that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 


Send postal card for 


‘FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the history of the American 
Standard Bible, with the names of Universities, Col- 
leges, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training Schools, 
V.M.C. A., the great Religious Editors and Leaders 
in all departments of Christian activity who use and 
recommend it, 

Ask your minister and bookseller about the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. Prices 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Fifty Vears 
37G East (8th Street Hew York 


Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 

























GLOVENLY SPEECH 


is a sure mark of ignorance or ill-breeding. Bet- 
ter be as particular about your English as about your 


ersonal appearance. : 
“ The cnslest way is to get that handy little volume, 


“A Desk-Book of Errors in English.” 
By Frank H. Vizetelly. Price, 75c.; by mail, 83c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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HOW TO INVEST MONEY 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 
This new book presents in clear form the 
simple principles of sate, conservative and 


remunerative investment. 
/2mo. cloth. 75 cents net; by mail 82 cents, 


FURK & WAGHALLS COMPARY 


44-60 East 23rD Street, New YorK 
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Reliable Paint 


—A Simple Test of Purity 


HEN VOU PAINT, use Pure | 


White Lead. Be sure of this. 


It will save you much money— 
give you a neater, a more durable job. 


Carter White Lead is pure—we Guar- 
antee it. Test it yourself if you wish. 
Then you will know. 


Place a piece of Carter White Lead, the size 
of a pin head, on a match, a little ways from 
the head. Hold one or more lighted matches 
underneath. In a few seconds it will reduce 
to shining globules of metallic lead. Adul- 
terated White Lead wil) not reduce this way. 


It’s unfit for use. 


GARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


Does not crack, scale or check. It wears long and 
evenly. 

The grain of Carter White Lead is finer than the 
finest flour. It is always uniform. This fineness 
makes Carter spread farther—just as a cup of flour 
wi)) spread farther than a cup of wheat, 

It is the whitest paint you can buy. | Other white 
leads look gay by comparison. Superior whiteness 
assures brighter, stronger, more beautifu) and durable 
tints—remember this, it’s important. 

Figured by ue yatds of surface covered—or by 
years of wear—Carter is by far the cheapest paint you 
can buy. By the poundit costs a trifle more. 

Allreliable dealers sell Carter White Lead, 

Please send for free book which gives all the tests by 


which you may know good paint. It may be worth dollars 
to youto knowthem. We will send also six phototypes iz 


co)ore of actna) homes brightened by Carter. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


W. P. Station 11, Chicago, Ill 
factortes—Chicago and Omaha 






"To Be Sure It’s Pure, 


| Look for CARTER 
on the Keg”’ 


‘* We will pay $100 and costofanalysis | 
for the detection of any adulteration in 


this or any other package bearing this 
brand - 


BABY’S HEALTH e.2"" 


A HANOBOOK FOR MOTHERS 
By Louts Fiscuer, M D., Riverside Hospital, New York. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents e¢; by mail, 82 cents, Lilustrated. 


FUNK & WAGNAL Ss. COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ORK Y’ 








A. selection 
of his noted 


stories. 
TALES Cloth, $1.20 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





OUT OF WORK ? 


Read ‘‘ How to Get a Position and How to Keep It.” 
Just Published. By S, ROLAND HALL, 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


)clothed in lambs’ skins! When will sanity come? |} 
\Here we were ten thinking, self-respecting women \ 


} kept in a little room with iron grating on the win-} 


‘ 


dows and iron gratings on the dvuor and locked in! 
with an immense key a foot long) And the three | 
hundred like us in their prisons? And the young | 
martyrs on the scaffolds? Is what they ask so im- | 
possible? Good God! How mad it all was! 

At noon the girls insisted that my friend and I see 
the doctor. We protested that we were well and 
that it was unnecessary. The girls looked at us with 
scorn. ‘‘You go to him and tel) him you are sick 
and can not stand the prison food, and that you in- 
sist wpon a first-class dinner {tom the hospital,” 
We hated to. ‘‘Let us wait til) to-morrow,’ we 
urged. ‘‘Who knows, perhaps by that time we 


will be a little sicker,’” and we laughed. But the 
others were serious. ‘‘All this imprisonment is un- 
just and ridiculous. You people always forget the | 
Rights of Man as quickly as if you were one of the 
Unfortunates across the court. You must always 
remember to demand and protest. Jt is the law of } 
life and progress."" We went and talked to the | 
doctor, who looked, smiled, and refused our demand, | 
and we returned with a very bad conscience as far / 
aS Maintaining the Rights of Man was concemed, — | 

) 


The Pacifier of the Philippines.-—-When Gen- 
etal Leonard Wood first went to the Philippines in | 
1903, despite his record in the Civil War pan Cuba, 
the army in the Pacific archipelago hardly knew him, 
The fact that he had been jumped over the heads of | 
older men both in point of service and years marked. 


him as a favorite of the White House and held him 


up to the suspicion of the men he was to- command, 


The story of how General Wood overcame this hos- 


tility and finally set the rebe)lious house in order js 
told by Mr. Robert Murray in The World's Work 


(October), who quotes an officer just returned from 
the Philippines as follows | 


The army soon began to realize that he was a 
hustler, that he knew a good deal about the soldier’s 
game, that he did things and did them right; that. 
when he sent troops into the field, he went along | 
with them, that, when they had to eat hardtack 
and bacon, he did it too: that, when there were 
swamps to plod through, he was right along with 
them; that, when reveille sounded before daybreak, he 
was usually up and drest before us: that, when a man 
was down and out, and he happened to be near, 
he'd get off his horse and see what the matter was, 
and fix the fellow up, if he could, that he had a 
pleasant word for all hands, from the colonel down 
to the teamster or packer; that when he gave an 
order it was a sensible one, and that he didn’t change | 
it after it went out; and that he remembered a man | 
who 64 a good piece of work, an’ showed his appre: } 
ciation at every chance. 

Well, the youngsters began to swear by Wood, 
and the old chaps followed, so that from ‘‘cussing 
him out"’ they began to respect him and then to ad- 


All Six Are Free 


These are the famous Lily Butter Spreaders which 
yOu can procure only from Armour & Company, 


They are the rage of today. The most popular 


| piece of silverware ever produced by a silversmith. 


The price, if you could buy them, would be $3 or 
more for the six. 

The only mark on them is ‘Wm. Rogers & Son 
AA”’—the mark of the Rogers Extra Plate. 

We are going to supply to our customers tor a 
ittle time—six of these spreaders free. 


Our offer is this: 


Send us the top from an 
@ jac of Armout’s Ex- fre 
tractof Beef. Else send 
the paper certificate un- 
der the top. 4 \ 

Send with it ten cents, | \ 
to pay the cost of car- / y 
riage and packing. We y 
will then send you one of 
these butter-spreaders. )} 

Send us more of the | 
tops as you get them, 
and send ten cents 
with each to cover the 
cost of Carriage and 
packing. We will send 
one spreader for each 
top until you get the six, 

Thus this beautifu) set 
—the very fad of the day 
—costs you only our car- 
riage and packing cost 
—60 cents for the six. 

That means that we 
return to you—for alittle 
time — more than you 

ay for the Extract of 


eet, 
One reason is this: 


We want you to learn the hundred uses that every 
ome has for a rea) extract of beef. 
We want you to know what the Germans know— 


what the French know about it. This is one of the 
secrets of their fame as good cooks. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


Weask youtouse itin soups. Note what a differ 
ence it makes. 

Add it to gravies—both for flavor and color. 

Add it to left-overs. Note how appetizing, how 
delicious it makes them. See how it enables you to 
utilize things that now go to waste. Any meat dish 
that lacks flavor always calls for extract of beef, 

When you use six jars you will use a hundred. 
You can’t get along without it. 





Another reason }s this} 


We want you to know the difference between 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and others, 

Armour’s goes four times as far, because it has 
four times the flavor and four times the strength. 

The directions are always, “Use one-fourth as 
much.” 

Armour’s is concentrated. Itis rich and econom- 
ical. It gives one a new idea of extract of beef. 

We want you to prove these facts. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist or grocer. 
Send us the top, or certificate, with ten cents. Then 
judge by the spreader we send if you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. O 





mire and love him. That's the word—love. It's ARMODURa >» COMPANY 


the easiest thing in the world to pick a fight out there 
now by saying something against Wood, It is al-| 
ways the same when men come in contact with him. 


I don’t honestly believe there is a man in the depart- | 





The Ferfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


f& Wagnalls Company, 44-00 Bast aid Street, New York. 
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sharpen Your Double Edge 


Water Razor Blades mr | 
: ; 
With Vim Stropper 


Va 









tf ‘GF YM 


Thisis theonly practical stropper 
for double-edged wafer Blades. It 
sharpens your blades in a moment, makes them last 
for years and greatly improves your shave, Simple, 
convenient and practical. Saves time, annoyance. 
money. If yourdealer will not supply you, send us 


50 Cents for Vim Stropper, prepaid, on 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED, Over 50,000 sold 
thie year and not one returned. Send for it today. 


YALE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
642 Manhattan Bldg. + + «+ Chicago, Ill. 











+ 
Learn to Sing at Home 
I give you a course of twenty-five 
lessons, which, with the 
LORENZ TONE PRODUCER 
: Ques will give you the most marvelous con- 
* trol over your voice. The Lorenz Tone 
Producer is absolutely the only mechan- 
ical device to aid in cultivating the voice. Send 


stamp for booklet giving full particulars. 
Prof. Hans Lorenz’ Studio, Rochester, N.Y. 
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By Mabel Wagnalls 





its principal character the famed 
Mme. de Pompadour. An intensely 
interesting story which holds the 
reader to the end. Illustrations by 
John Ward Dunsmore.  12mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 




















Christian 
Science 


se 
What do You 
Think? 











“A New Appraisal of Christian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Josrpn 
Dunn Burretit. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New. York City. 

























OFFICE STANDARD 
| DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary 








Designed to fully meet the most 
" exacting requirements of a modern 
abridged dictionary. 62,284 terms, besides 1,224 
illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full etymologies, use 
of prepositions indicated,etc, With complete index. 
Boston Herald : ‘‘It is to be preferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for office or desk use, and for scholars in high 
schools and academies, It is quite sufficient for the needs of nine 
readers in ten.” 
Large Svo, 928 pp., Cloth, leather back, $2.50. Bound in 
Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., N. Y. 















THE LURE OF THE CITY 


by David J. Burrell, D.D., LL.D. A se- 
ries of helpful talks aimed at the young 
man who is leaving the rural home to 
take up life in the city. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 












A JUNIOR CONGREGATION 


by Dr. James M. Farrar, Pastor of the 
First Reformed Church, Brooklyn. The 











in the churches where the plan of orga- 
nizing the young people into ‘‘junior 
congregations”’ is desirable. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.20 net ; by mail, $1.28, 


book will certainly be of immense value | 





HOW TO GET A POSITION 


and How to Keep It, by S. Roland Hall. 
A new work packed full of sound, prac- 
tical advice. Tells how to write letters 
that command attention, etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, 140 pages. 50 cents net; by mail, 


55 cents. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Gompany 


44-60 E. 23d Street, New York City 
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All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to 4g M’f’r’s Priees, allowing Rental 
p to Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6@ Write for Mustrated Catalog V. 


Ty pewriterEmporium 92-04 Lake St. Chieago 
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FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 


PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 





If you will fill out this coupou we will mail you, ina plain envel- 
ope, full particulars. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


E OPPENHEIMER INSTITTE, 
317 W. Sith Street, New York City. 

















Morphinism and all drug addictions 
successfully treated at the Institute in 


New York, in about three weeks’ time. 
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he is a big man. Take the older officers he ae 
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bow were soldiering when he was a “kid.” 
| all feel that, while they know their busias bi 
| knows it a lot better than they do , =e 
, SAIN y » anc t 
knows it by instinet, backed up by hentai: = 
General Wood's characteristi 
1 00K charac teristic Inanner of treating 


with the obstinate tribesmen of the js} 


ands is pic 
te Pictur- 
}esquely portrayed thus: 


In Jolo there was a mess, ‘The puffed-up Su} 
,¢ J ~ ° ‘ au 
with whom General Bates in 1899 had m 
by which the Sultan enyaged to keep ord 
in Singapore, having a ‘'time.” 
Mudah, was acting as reyent. 


tan, 
adea treaty 
er, Was aWay 
His brother, Rajah 


= ‘ : a The subchiefs 
A vivid novel picturing life in the | datus were in a great row. The eo 


Moros in Jolo were 


Court of Louis XV., and having for | murdering and robbing, all over the island. General 


Wood sent an expedition to find out wh 
matter. It was not a _ punitive expedition but 
rather one meant to let the natives see the ine 

| soldiers of the United States and understand mer 
| futility of resisting them. Mudah was sulk The 
|General sent him a polite invitation to aaa “ 
camp near Maibun, the Rajah's town. 
, turned word that he was ill. 


aor ie Another invitation 
| failed to buc i xe é f : 
ge him. General Wood ordered Colonel 


{Scott, who is now commandant at West Point, t 


at was the 





Mudah re. 


Oo 
| pay a call ick Raj 
| pay a call upon the sick Rajah, and to take along a 
i] 


company of infantry. Colonel Scott and Captain 
| Howland found the Rajah lounging among his pil- 
jlows. He greeted them in the languid accents of the 
| sick. Solicitous inquiries about the nature of his 
| malady were made. The Rajah had a boil. Colonel 
Scott was deeply sympathetic. Would the Rajah 
object to showing his boil? Perhaps the visitors 
might be able to suggest a remedy. The Rajah did 
not show his boil. Captain Howland put his com- 
pany into line. The Rajah sat up with a jerk, and 
Moros came running from all directions to see what 
} was happening. Colonel Scott very quietly ex- 
plained that the soldiers had been sent as a guard 
of honor to escort the Rajah to the General. If the 
Rajah was quite sure that he was feeling sufficiently 
strong to travel they would go. 

Peering through half-shut eyes, the Rajah pon- 
dered for a moment. Then he announced that he 
felt greatly improved, and that undoubtedly his con- 
dition would be immensely helped by a ride in the 
air. 

General Wood greeted him cordially and cere- 
moniously. He personally conducted him around 
the camp, pointing out what fine, big men our sol- 
diers were, and especially directing his attention to 
| the machine-guns. Would the Rajah like to see the 
; guns in operation? 


{ 
H 





After the guns had mowed down a few ‘trees the 
| Rajah’s face assumed a thoughtful exn-ession. He 
became enthusiastically friendly. 
| But that did not prevent the Sultan from being 
! disciplined by Wood for neglecting to carry out the 
provisions of the Bates treaty. He had promised to 
see that his dominion was governed properly in con 
sideration of an allowance of five thousand pesos 
yearly. General Wood told him that no more re 
mittances from the insular treasury would be sent to 
him if he did not preserve order. There was in turn, 
then, a raging, a haughty, a threatening, and an 
humble and a pleadiag Sultan, for Sultans must live. 
But the General was adamant. The Sultan lost his 
job as high constable of Jolo, with the emoluments, 
and later the treaty was abrogated. 


A Memory of Pickett’s Brigade.--A dramatic 
incident of the Civil War which revives the memory 
of the strenuous part Pickett’s Brigade took in that 
long struggle was recently told at a banquet table 
in New York, around which were seated many vet- 
erans of both the Blue and the Gray. ‘The feast was 
presided over by Colonel J. J. Phillips. Colonel of 
the Ninth Virginia Regiment, Pickett’s Division. 
A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine (October) quotes 
Colonel Phillips in reminiscence and describes the 
dramatic climax of his tale thus: 


“There is nothing else so terrifying as a night 





attack,’ said Colonel Phillips. ‘‘The imagination 
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ago ihe odds infinitely to the fear of perils, | 
eh 8 fancied. How much more are the besten 
of warfare increased when ng SF ihe RESIN 
hidden from sight, when the first anno ‘ 
hostile intention is the ee = nm. = Napew 
of rifles, the flash through darkness—tor it is 
darkest possible night that is always selected. 

“One of these night attacks in particular—on the 
Bermuda Hundred lines in 1864-1 shall never for- 
get; not because of its startling horrors, but because 
of a peculiar and sacred circumstance, almost re- 
sulting in the compulsory disobedience of orders, 
the obeying, as it were, of a higher than earthly 
command. 

“The point of attack had been carefully selected, 
the awaited dark night had arrived, and my com- 
mand was to fire when General Pickett should signal 
the order. There was that dread, indescribable 
stillness—that weird, ominous silence that always 
settles over everything just before a fight. It was 
so thick you could cut it with a knife, so heavy it 
weighed you down as if worlds were piled upon you; 
so all-pervasive that it filled creation for you. You 
felt that nowhere in the universe was there any voice 
or motion. 

“Suddenly that awesome silence was broken by 
the sound of a deep, full voice rolling over the black 
void like the billows of a great sea, directly in line 
with our guns. It was singing the old hymn, ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.’ I have heard that grand old 
music many times in circumstances which intensified 
its impressiveness, but never had it seemed so solemn 
as When it broke the stillness in which we waited for 
the order to fire. Just as it was given there rang 
through the night the words: 

‘Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of ‘Thy wing.’ 

“ *Ready—aim—fire to the left, boys,”’ I said. 

‘The guns were shifted, the voliey that blazed out 
swerved aside, and that defenseless head was covered 
with the shadow of His wing.” 

A Federal veteran who had been listening looked up 
suddenly and, clasping the Colonel’s hand, said: 

“I remember that night, Colonel, and that mid- 
night attack which carried off so many of my com- 
trades. I was the singer.’” 

There was a second of silence; then ‘‘ Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,”’ rang across that banquet-boaad as on 
that black night in 1864 it had rung across the lines 
at Bermuda Hundred. 





Sarasate’s Fortunate Escapade.—<An iiterest- 
ing incident of the school-days of Sarasate, the great 
Spanish virtuoso, is related by the New York Even- 
ing Post, thus. 


He had not long been a student at the Conserva- 
toire, where he received not only his tuition but his 
board and lodging gratuitously on account of his 
great talent, when he began to play ail sorts of miis- 
chievous tricks on everybody, not being at all par- 
ticular as to whom they hit. Once he threw some 
dirty water out of the window on some passers-by. 
It happened that the water fell on a well-to-do 
“‘rentier’’ and his wife. They were furious, of course, 
and the gentleman went to the head of the Con- 
servatoire for satisfaction. THe entered his com- 
plaint and insisted that the boy be discharged. A 
boy who would be guilty of such an outrageous trick 
could conie to no good end, no matter what his 
talent. He, as a taxpayer, helped to support the 
institution, and he was going to insist on his rights 
and order the boy dismissed. In vain the authori- 
ties protested, the boy would be severely punished, 
he would be compelled to apologize, and they them- 
selves would make restitution to the extent of his 
injury, but they could not dismiss a boy who showed 
such talent. 

But the injured gentleman insisted. Finally, the 
authorities told him they would ask him, as a special 
favor to them, to hear the boy play. The irate gen- 
tleman at length consented. The battle was won, 
the gentleman was so imprest with the boy’s talent 
that he took great interest in his development, and 
practically adopted him. And when the benefactor, 
introduced in such a strange manner, died, he left his 
protégé a large amount of property, including a col- 
lection of valuable paintings. 
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The GEM JUNIOR BLADE with the BAR-FRAME has made the 


Gem Junior 


the most universally popular shaving device in use to-day. This Razor means 
shaving comfort, and will last a life-time—you can shave anywhere, any time in 
a short time, saving money and delay—and are independent of the barber. 


The $1.00 set complete (as illustrated below) includes silver, nickel- 


paper box imitation). 


Special Holiday sets $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
The storiette ‘* The Gentle Art of Selt-Shav- 


ing’’ and full course in shaving instructions Free. 
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THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ** Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home, 
i2mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York, 
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Mary Baker Eddy 
Bas-relief by : 
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Life of Mary Baker Endy 


By Sisyt Wiiaur 


O those who seek the truth enter- 

tainingly told about the founder 

of Christian Science, the first edi- 
tion of Miss Wilbur’s Biography of Mary 
Baker Eddy is offered. 

The author treats intimately the inter- 
esting events in Mrs. Eddy’s career. She 
has authenticated her data from documents 
in the possession of officials of the Christian 
Science Church, to which no other writer 
on Mrs, Eddy’s life has had access. The 
volume contains 380 pages, including bril- 
liantly written chapters on “The Mystery 
of the Quimby Manuscripts,”’ *‘Discovery 
of the Principle of Christian Science” and 
**A Strange Conspiracy.” 

The book is beautifully illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Single copies postpaid 
to any address on receipt of $3.00, or six copies 
by express prepaid for $17.00. 


Special terms to booksellers or to one agent 
in each community sent on request to the 
Concord Publishing Company, 313 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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WHO WILL BE 
OUR NEXT PRESIDENT * 


Help us answer this momentous 
question which vitally concerns 
every man, woman and child 
throughout the nation. 


JOIN IN THE STRAW VOTE OF OUR 200,000 
LITERARY DIGEST READERS 


OR the first time in our history we purpose securing from 
KF our subscribers a straw vote on their choice for Presidential 
Candidates in the approaching National Election. This 
poll of our subscribers is a part of an immense straw Presidential 
vote, ballots for which we are sending by circular and through 
these columns to hundreds of thousands of voters throughout the 
United States. These names are so chosen that the ‘‘law of 
averages’’ should make this a reasonably fair test of the 
preferences of the classes from which the names are chosen. 
Tue Lirerary Dicest being a nationally recognized reflex 
of public opinion and presenting its readers with an unequalled 
view of political activities of all parties, without any theories of 
its own to advance, reaches influential voters of all parties. A poll 
of its 200,000 subscribers is therefore specially valuable as show- 
ing the general trend of public sentiment throughout the country. 
Do not fail to indicate your choice on the following ballot 
and mail to us at once. Also be sure to indicate the State in 
in which you vote. Failure to give this information will vitiate 
the average which we wish to maintain. - 
Please understand that your name will not be published. 


THE TOTALS BY STATES WILL BE 
PRINTED IN THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This will be published shortly before Election and will give 
a fair idea of the drift of the vote. 





FILL OUT THE BALLOT BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 








LITERARY DIGEST STRAW VOTE 





Kindly mark a cross [KX] within the brackets after the name of the person who is 
your choice for President. 
print only the totals by States. 


Your name will not be published. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
EUGENE V. DEBS SoctAList Party 


{ J], Re-uprican Parry 

oe * 

[ J, 
THOMAS E. WATSON [ _ ], Popunist Party 

C J, 

[ ], 

L- @ 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


E. W. CHAFIN PROHIBITION PARTY 
THOMAS L. HISGEN 


AUGUST GILLHAUS 


as Proxy for Morrie R. Preston 


I am a voter in the State of......... 


INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE 
SocraList LABoR Party 


It is our purpose to 


Admiral Foote’s Adviser and Mark Twain: 
8 


Instructor.—Horace E. Bixby, eighty-two Years of 
oO 


age, still at the wheel after sixty years as a Mississippj. 
River pilot, enjoys the distinction of having taught 
| Mark Twain the art of navigation on the “Father of 
Waters.’’ He says Mark Twain became a 200d pilot 
| having but one fault—the excessive use of sehuatie 
Captain Bixby is still hale and hearty and enjoys 
telling of the various exciting episodes of his eventful 
career upon the river. From a recent interview in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal we quote his own story 
of how, as Admiral Foote’s chief pilot, he 


“brought 
on the battle of Memphis.”’ 


He says: 

The Federal fleet was anchored about five miles 
up the river from the wharf, and was under Admiral 
Foote and C. H. Davis. The Confederate gunboats 
were located a mile or so farther down and around 
the bend. 

I was not on duty at the time, as I had just put 
in fourteen hours, but Admiral Foote called me to 
his cabin. Here he informed me that he was Teady 
to go up the river. 

I asked him what the h— he was going to do that 
for. And when he hesitated I pointed to a wreath 
of smoke rising at a point below the bend, where the 
enemy’s boats were waiting. 

‘* Admiral Elliott is down there,”’ I said, ‘‘andif you 
will go down the river after those rebels you can 
capture the whole tribe.” 

He looked at me a minute and then said quietly, 
‘‘Bixby, take the wheel.” 

I told him that it was not my hour for duty, but 
| he quickly hushed me up and said, ‘‘ You are the one 
| who knows what we are doing, and the only one. 
| I want somebody at the wheel whom I can depend 
Se ae 

We lit into the rebels, and after some fierce fight- 
ing licked the bunch of them, captured or sank all 
but one boat, which ran away, and also got all the 
steamers that were lined up at the wharf—that js 
the way I brought on the battle of Memphis. 





SHEAR WIT 


All Right.—In car—-‘‘Look here, sir I got up to 
give my seat to that lady!’”’ 

SEcoND Man (sitting down)—'‘That’s all right, 
old fellow. She’s my wife.” —Life. 


Evidence Lacking.—MasteEr—'‘What part of 
speech is the word egg?”’ 

Boy—‘‘ Noun, sir.” 

MastEr—'‘Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter?” 

Boy (perplexed)—-‘‘Can’t tell, sir.” 

MastER—‘‘Is it masculine, feminine, or neuter?”’ 

Boy (looking sharp)—‘‘Can’t tell, sir, till it’s 
hatched.’’—Western Christian Advocate. 


To the Rescue.—‘‘ Writing to Charlie?”’ 

“ves. 

‘*T thought he was engaged. 

‘‘He writes me that his girl has thrown him over- 
board, so I’m dropping him a line.”’—-Kansas City 
Journal. 


” 


Exclusive.— MuLLIGAN—"‘ The byes say ye licked 
poor Casey. Shure, he niver hurt iny man’s feelin’s.” 
HarRIGAN—“‘He’s a shnake Jn the grass. The 





| 


| 


| 


blackgurd referred to me as his contimperary, and 
I'll be the contimperary to no man livin’.’’—Puck. 


He Knew.—A school teacher was endeavoring to 
convey the idea of pity to the members of his class. 
‘‘Now, supposing,’’ he said, ‘‘a man working on the 
river bank suddeniy fell in. He could not swim 
and would be in danger of drowning. Picture the 
scene, boys and girls. The man’s sudden fall, the 
cry for help. His wife knowing his peril and hear- 
ing his screams, rushes immediately to the bank. 








Cut Out and Mail the Straw Ballot to THE LITERARY DIGEST 


44-60 East 23d Street. New York 





Why does she rush to the bank?"’ 

After a pause, a small voice piped forth: 

‘‘Please, sir, to draw his insurance money.”— 
Home Herald. 
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one Left Alive.—Senator Beveridge, in the 
loquent after-dinner speech in Boston, 


FN 
course of an se 

i shild labor: : ; 
so we consider the indifference with which 


of our great men look upon the child-labor 


many . se 
pe ’t help wondering if these men are so 


evil, we can 
a.” 
very great after all. 

Senator Beveridge paused and smiled. 

“An orator,” he said, ‘Was addressing an assem- 
blage of the people. He recounted the peopie’s 
wrongs. Then he passionately cried: 

“Where are America's great men? Why don't 
they take up the cudgel in our defense? In the face 
of our manifold wrongs, why do they remain cold, 
jmmovable, silent?’ 

“ ‘Because they’re all cast in bronze,’ shouted a 


cynic in the rear.” —-Baltimore American. 


He Could Not Tell a Lie.--INQUIKING Lapy— 
«‘How much milk does your cow give a day?”’ 

TruTHFuL Boy—*‘ Bout eight quarts, lady.” 

Inquixinc Lapy—‘And how much of that do 
you sell?’”’ . 

TruTHEUL Boy—-*‘ "Bout twelve quarts, lady.’’— 
Human Life. 


She Couldn‘t Dispute It.---TeEacHER—‘‘ Now, 
Johnny, what was Washington's farewell address?’’ 


Jounny—'‘Heaven.’’—New York Sun. 


No Disappointment Here.--A man who had 
been convicted of stealing was brought before a cer- 
tain ‘‘down-East*' judge, well known for his tender- 
heartedness, to be sentenced. 

‘Have you ever been sentenced to imprisonment?”’ 
asked the judge, not unkindly. 

“‘Never!’’ exclaimed the prisoner, suddenly burst- 
ing into tears. : 

‘*Well,-well, don’t cry, my man,”’ said his honor, 
consolingly; ‘‘you’re going to be now.’’—Everbody’s 
Magazine. 

Suspicion.—THE Wipow (at her washtub, to 
suitor)—‘‘Is yo’ sho’ yo’ lubs me?*’ 

Sammy—-‘‘Co'se I's sho’.”’ 

THE Wrvow (suspiciously)—-‘Yo’ ain’t los’ yo’r 
job, is yo’?’'"—New York Post. 


Added a Little Sulphur.—-Docror—‘‘Did your 
husband follow my directions? Did he take the 
medicine I left for him religiously?’’ 

Patirent’s Wire—‘‘I’m afraid not, doctor. He 
swore every time I gave him a dose.’’-— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Just the Kind.— A lecturer was touring through 
the country recently and delivered an address before 
an audience in a country schoclhouse. 

In the course of his remarks he reviewed the agri- 
cultural prospects of the country, and as an illustra- 
tion told a story of a poor farmer who had died, 
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Imported Havana Filler and Sumatra Wrapper, 
hand-made by skilled workmen in my clean, 
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absolutely nothing but pure nat- 
urally cured tobacco — is 
better than the cigar for 
which you are now 
paying a much 
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price? 
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delivered on re- 
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CLOSING OUT 


.., Lhe late business depression compels us to close out some of our Jarge stock of books at prices that 
will enable us to turn a large amount of stock into bills receivable, To do this Cay ed we have cut prices 
to cost of manufacturing and in addition we will present each purchaser absolutely free of cost with an ad- 
ditional set of 5 handsome volumes. We offer you the Erpatent sot of } eam —_~ eg me a hou 

: of Oratory (Ancient and Modern) in 15 Gran 
THE BEST THAT MAN HAS SPOKEN De Luxe Volumes, bound in red leather backs and 
corners, gold veined marbled paper sides, gold tops, 
AND gold gampnrs sey ee ee easy pay; 

ments as follows: 5 cents aiter you ave examine 
THE BEST THAT MAN HAS WRITTEN them in your own home and $1.75 per month for 15 
é months. To every purchaser we will present free 
of cost a set of the '* Leather Stocking Tales” by J. Fenimore Cooper, in 6 handsome volumes bound 
in fall Library Cloth, stamped in gold, gold tops, silk markers, etc. These are the most fascinating, inter- 
esting and instructive tales of pioneer days that have ever been written. The Library of Oratory contains 
more than 7000 pages of The Best That Man Has Spoken and The Best That Man Has Written. 


THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY scorn" 


contains all the great orations of the most famous orators both ancient and modern. The most enjoyable 
and most instructive reading that can be found in the English Language. Who would not desire to hear 
the following Orators and the great Orations they delivered, if it were possible? 

Pericles— ‘ Funeral Orations.” Patrick Henry—‘‘ Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.’’ 

Demosthenes—*‘ Oration on the Crown ”’ Red Jacket—*‘ Speech at Fort Stanwix.”’ 

Cicero—-** Oration Against Catiline.’’ Robespierre—‘‘Against Granting the King a Trial.”’ 


Cweser—‘‘ Speech in the Roman Senate on the Conspiracy of Catiline."’ Danton—‘‘ To Dare, to Dare Again, Always to Dare.” 
Garihaldi—‘** Speech to His Soldiers.” Napoleon—‘‘ Farewell to the Old Guard.” 

Damel O’Connell—‘*‘ Ireland Worth Dying For.” Abraham Lincoln—‘“ First Inaugural.”’ 

Robert Emmet—‘“‘ Speech When Under Sentence of Death.” Emile Zola—‘‘Appea] for Dreyfus.” 

Daniel Webster—‘‘ Reply to Hayne.”” George Washington—* First Inaugural Address,” 


Space will not permit of our giving the entire list of the hundreds of Orators, 


The most complete representationof menof great minds that has ever been brought together in a set of books. 
Hereonecan become acquainted with andenjoy the wonderful thoughts of the greatest menofalltimes,nomatter 
whether a statesman, soldier, writer, lawyer, doctor, minister, business man, financier, inventor or a promoter. 
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leaving to his wife the farm heavily mortgaged. He Ne Lib Can Be C ; : 
° . : ° No rary an e Cor . | 
said that the widow set to work with a will and suc- s phair eames ; 
lee ee SOME OF THE MANY ORATORS REPRESENTED: K 
ceeced upon one years at crop in paying oli € Pericles John Pym John Hancock Moreau Count Cavour Theodore Roosevelt ii 
entire mortgage Socrates Cromwell Thomas Paine Andrew Jackson Cassius M. Clay Horace Greeley 
an , aw JEschines Fenelon Thomas Jefferson De Witt Clinton Wendell Phillips Wm. M. Thackeray 1 
When he had completed his lecture, the gentle- Demosthenes Cotton Mather Marat Duke of Wellington Charles Sumner Garibaldi f 
man shook hands and greeted the members of his Catiline Robert Walpole John Jay Napoleon George Bincroft Jefferson Davis 
sig Cicero Lord Chesterfield Mirabeau Tecumseh Joseph Chamberlain Napoleon III . 
audience. One middle-aged man finally approached oe Benjamin Franklin Red Jacket Daniel O’Connel! John Morley Oliver W. Holmes H 
5 nk : ato Edmund Burke Carnot Henry Clay Lord Rosebery Gladstone A 
him thoughtfull y and began Luther George Washington Daniel Webster Robert Emmet Emile Zola Victor Hugo i" 
“T say, mister, you told a story ’bout the widow Cranmer John Adams Robespierre Abraham Lincoln Mark Twain Lord Beaconsfield 
raising a sottgage On one year’s crop?” John Knox Patrick Henry William Pitt Hanibal Hamlin John Hay John Brown "| 
ai SOME OF THE MANY WRITERS REPRESENTED: ii 
Yes, my friend, that was a true story. if - hap- Dickens Swift Byron Verplanck Landor Shakespeare Young Franklin Audubon Tophan Hy 
pened only two years ago ” Thackeray Johnson Hope Jefferson Hume Burton DeQuincy Ogden Lamb Everett 4 
sake y : Scott Dante Cowper Austen Carlyle Guizot Cavendish Forsyth Gibbon Bates me 
Well, sir, could you tell me who that widow is? Bist Goldsmith Piette — peor poe S! eridan Spencer Cervantes _ Beattie \ 
oc .s ? a : £ rving erne ocke ‘ope songfellow sauder Keats Erskine Hallam Tannohill { 
She’s just the kind of woman I’ve been looking for Bacon Milton Webster Butler Southey Tukerman Dampier Sterne Defoe Tasso Hy 
all the time.'’—-Hlome Herald. Wordsworth Lytton Chalmers ! 


ete SENT ON APPROVAL, Express Prepaid 





: ; Associated Libraries Pub, Co, L. D. 10-10-08 i 

Send us coupon properly signed and we will Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Library of Oratory in 15 , 

Business is Business.—'‘‘But, look here,” said send you both sets, Library of Oratory, Volumes, bound Half Leather Style, gold vein marbled paper sides, gold ; 
sas : “ * 4 2 in 15 De Luxe Volumes, size 7%x54 inches, tops, gold stamping, etc., and one set Leather Stocking Tales in 5 Volumes i 

the indignant antiquary. In my article on Early and the Leather Stocking Tales, in 5 bound in full Library Cloth, geld stamping and gold tops, etc. After exam- i 


handsome volumes, for your examination. 
Printed from New Type upon fine paper. 


Grecian sculpture I distinctly mentioned Phidias. ination. if books are satisfactory, I will send you 50 cents within 5 days, 
and will send you $1.75 each month for 15 months. If1 decide not to keep 


Why has his name been deleted?’’ The editor smiled 4 f { Lib ; them I will write you for sh'pping instructions and will return both sets as 
quietly. “When,” he said, “you find old man SSOC ) p Tal es Publ sh 0 you may direct at your expense. 
Phidias getting his work advertised in this paper No. 1 Madi A New Y ng yi Name........... + 
under five shillings a line you come right around and sg OD ANT aE Se 
let me know.’’—The Bangkok Times. City 
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The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 


The October number begins the seventh 
volume, and is a remarkable issue both in 
the broad scope and compelling interest 
of its unusualcontents. The world-wide 
range of notable contributors, as well as 
the diversity of their subjects, is seen 
below. All shades of religious and philo- 
sophical belief are represented. The 
unsolicited statement from more than one 
authoritative source, that THE HIB- 
BERT is the greatest quarterly in the 


world, is surely well borne out by this 
number. 


Some of the Leading Articles for October : 
THE MISCARRIAGE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. 

By Sri Ramanithan, Solicitor-General,Ceylon 
A CHINESE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF RELIG. 


ION. By Charles Johnson, late Bengal Civil 
Service. 


THE MOSLEM TRADITION OF JESUS’ SEC" 
OND VISIT ON EARTH. By Captain F, W, 


Von Herbert 
HEGEL AND HIS METHOD. By Professor Wil- 
liam James 
A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. By Rev. 


Charles Plater, S,J., a Jesuit Priest 


INFALIBILITY AND TOLERATION. By F.C. 5. 
Schiller, the British Pragmatist 


HOW CAN CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED ? 


By Professor A.C. M’Giffert 


| EVANGELICAL BARGAINING, By John Page 


Hopps. 


| With equally important articles by Hon, Ber- 
trand Russell, Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., T. K. 
Cheyne, D. Litt., and others, 


$2.50 per annum 75 cents per copy 
Subscriptions for the coming pear should 

| begin with this issue as the first of the 
seventh volume, but may commence with 


a back number if desired. List of con- 
tents of back issues on request. Address 
J 


| SHERMAN, FRENCH &COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





{( **Oh, no! 


‘*Well, that’s as it should be,’’ 


One on Mir. Sankey.—A story, 


| Ira D. Sankey on himself, and published in The Bos- 
ton Herald in 1894, has been revived since the evan- 
gelist’s death. One day in Geneva he entered a 
music-box shop and asked to see some music-boxes. 
The salesman graciously showed him a number, but 
none was what he wanted. 

‘Have you none that play sacred music?’’ he 
asked. 
| 


“Why,” answered the salesman, ‘‘we have some 
| that play a kind of half-way sacred music.”’ 
| ““What?”’ inquired Mr. Sankey. 
| “Oh, these Moody and Sankey hymns; I can’t 


imagine what the people see in them, but we sell 
thousands of the boxes that play them. 
enormous orders for these boxes,” continued the 
‘from every part of Europe,’’ and then 
he added, apologetically, ‘‘it’s a matter of business, 
you know —New York Tribune. 


We have 
salesman, ‘ 


, With us.” 


A Calamitous Catastrophe.—MAasTER—‘‘I’m 


| sorry to hear, Pat, that your wife is dead.” 
Patrick—'‘‘Faith an’ ’tis a sad day for us all, sir! 

{The hand that rocked the cradle has kicked the 

\ bucket.’’—L fe. 

} . ne 

{ 

| 

} The Downward Path.—Mkrs. MUuLLIGAN—‘‘Mrs. 

| O’Hooligan, I’m jist afther comin’ from the perlice 

| atation: an’ they have your son Moike there, dhrunk 

/asalord. He was arristed this avening.” 

) Mrs. O'Hoortcan—''Moy! Moy! Dhrunk, is he? 

) An’ it isn’t a wake, Mrs. Mulligan, since he promised 

{ ’ ’ . ” 4 . 
\me he'd Kape out 0’ pollyticks.”—/ Neladelphia In- 
\ quirer. 


{ eee 
\ 


And Turn-about is Fair Play.—CHARITABLE 


} . . 

|Man (to beggat-woman pushing her crippled hus- 
} band in a whee)-chair)—‘‘And do you push your 
{poor helpless husband about in this chair all day 
long?”’ 





We take turn about!’’—Meggendorfer 


} Blaetter. 


} Ought to, Anyway .—“‘ 


{observed Mr. 


According to this paper,”’ 
Goodwin, *‘an Ohio man has lived a 
year on beer alone."’ ‘ 

rejoined Mrs. Good- 
“Any man who lives on beer ought to be com- 
pelled to live alone.” 


win, 


Chicago News. 








Sympathetic. Younc Wirz (rather nervously) 











Study Languages at your Home! 


We give complete correspondence conrses in Ger- 
man. French, Spanish and Italian—also Latin and 
Greek, prepared by well-known linguists, We guat- 
antes satisfaction. Rates es pecially reasonable. 
Write to-day for Catalogue D. giving fn)) information 
regarding each course und easy pa; ment plan. 


The Language Correspondence Schools 


162 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


is the joint 


—''Ch. cook, 
master is 


{ must really speak 
always complaining. One 


the second day it is the fish 


Your 
day it is the 
. the third day re 
in fact, it is always something or other,” 
Cook ‘with feeling)-—‘Well, mum, I’m sorry for ) 
you. It must be quite hawful to live with a gentle- | 
man of that sort,” —Philadelphia Ingniver, 


to you. 


soup. 


/ 








Hard to Break a Habit.—Colone) Artichoke Gif- | 





. Memory the Basis 


of | All Knowledge 


THE 


O19 ororiiino=— 8 _ 


ae i” Seuss 

®*S you are no ees intellectually 

than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
REMEMBER” names, business, studies, conversation: 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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nstitute of 
(sical Art 


Of the City of Hew Work 


ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 


DIRECTOR 


53 Fitth Bve., Cor. 12th Street 
An advanced school of music in_all 
branches for talented students. Re- 
opens October 12. Catalogue by mai). 





ford was in the smoking-room of a.steamer ne Ci | 
about his ancestoss. They were sailormen sailing 
from New-England ports, and, the Colonel admitted, 
sometimes running ina cargo of slaves from Africa 
when the trade was dull in other lines. 

‘“‘T remember hearing my grandfather tell of one 


trip,’ said the Colonel, 
hundred slaves aboard, 


they had 
The weather was very bad, 
the accommodations none too good, 
A lot of them died. 


‘“when three 
and the slaves 
First day out, 
twenty or thirty of them died and they threw them | 
died and they 
Next day, the same way. They 


were crowded. 


overboard; next day, twenty threw 
them overboard. 


kept dying— 


‘*And, I suppose,” broke in a man who Was 


smoking a pipe, ‘‘when the slaves were all dead 
land disposed of, they were so in the habit that they 
\just blacked up the crew and threw them over- 
} board.”’ 
( 


—Saturday Fventng fost. 


{ Awful.—The couple were of the color of the ace 


| of spades. 

“You charge your husband with having struck 
you repeatedly with his fists?’ asked the Judge of 
the woman. 

“Yes, your honor,” she answered. 

**Six months!”’ shouted the Judge. ‘‘These black- 
hand outrages have got to cease!’’—Lippincott s 


told by the late | 


i 








‘*The Laugh Trust—Their Book’? 


HUMOROUS 
¢ HITS HOW To 


& HOLD AN AUDeEe 










Author of 
‘How to Speak is in Public? 
A new v collection of 


successful recitatj 
\ sketches, stories hn 





,poems, 
monologues, The fas 
voritenumbers of favor. 


ite authors and enter- 
tainers. The bookalso 
Containspracticaladvice 
ont e deliveryof the se- 
lections. The latestand 
best book for family 
reading, for teachers, 
elocutionists, orators 


after-dinner speakers, 
and actors. 
EDSIE JANIS, the wonder. 





fully clever protean Actress, 
gaya: “I cannot speak in too 
high praise of the opening re. 
marks. Ifcarefully read, wil] 
Greatly assist, Have several 
books of choice selections, 
but I find some in ‘Humor. 
ous Hits’ never before pub: 
Yished.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 816 p: 
Price, $1 net;postpaidS iil 





FUNK & WYAQNALLS 
44-60 E. 234 St., New York, 




















Newest, handiest, most com- 
pact, ae. Md yeable 
Bible Dictionary. we 


EST 
} iS L E or Mod illustrated, 


|) DICTIONARY 


ONE VOLUME. 
SAVE y, the price by sending your order NOW. 
J No Money till notitied book isready; 
then $4.10) 10 all who have fled advance-of-publica- 
tion order; $6.00 regular price to all otbers. Satis- 


faction guaranteed or book taken back and Mone 
refundel, SEND ORDER TO-DAY. > 


8 Send this adv. with your order to secure $4.00 rate. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, WN. Y./C.) 














HOW MUGH:< DEPENDS | 


upon MEMORY in the struggle for success, and 
even after success has been attained? Teach your- 














self, With the aid of Professor 

LOISETTES t 

you ean, it: MEMORY prove 7 one 

memory cent, IM & TW 

mouths, PRICE $2.5). Sole pudlishers, | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

44-60 Kast 23d Street New York City, N. y, 











| TWO BOOKS OW THE POWER OF 


THE MIND. By Crarces Bropiz PATTERSON. 


{ The Will to Be The a easure of 
Well. Man 
A very important and peal greater life 


— 


and hight. 8vo, cloth, 326 


pages, $1.20 net. 


pany, New York City 


254 pages, 
$1.20 net. 


} vital hook, 
Funk & Wagnualls C 























“The finest thing ever written on Balzac.” --Henry James. 


BALZAC 


A Critical Study by HIPPOLYTE ADGLPHE TAINE 
A study that as at once scholarly and fascinating. 


“There has never been a more incisive and decisive piece of 

critical writing on Balzac than this,’ ’—Pittsburg Gazette. 

“® brilliant study of the man and his work exciting both the 

interest and imagination.’’—Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 

“Taine’sbrilliantstudy of thekeen dissectorof the humanemotionshas 

lostno strength nor beauty mn transhation.”—Des Moines Register. 
12mo, eloth. Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 
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One Step Enough For Him.—A little Swedish 
boy went to school and the teacher asked him his 
““Youny Olsen,” he replied. ‘‘How old are 

ai asked the teacher. ‘‘Ay not know how old 
ag ‘Well, = were you born?’’ con- 


bane.” 
Be the teacher. ‘Ay not born at all; Ay got 
stepmutter.’ Western Christian Advocate. 


He Educated the Judge. —This anecdote is told 
of Chief Justice John Marshall. Returning one after- 
noon from his farm near Richmond, Va., to his home 
in that city, the hub of his wheel caught on a small 
sapling growing by the roadside. After striving un- 
successfully for some moments to extricate the wheel 
he heard the sound of an ax in the woods and saw a 
negro man approaching. 

Hailing him, he said, ‘‘If you will get that ax and 
cut down this tree I’ll give you a dollar.” 

“7 a git yer by ’thout no ax, ef dat’s all yer | 





want.” A | 
‘*Yes, that’s all,’’ said the judge. 


The man simply backed the horse until the wheel 
was clear of the sapling and then brought the vehicle 
safely around it. : 

‘You don’t charge a dollar for that, do you? 
asked the astonished chief justice. 

“No, massa, but it's wuf a dollar to leatn some 
folks sense."’ 

The darky got his dollar without further ques- 


tioning.—-Atlanta Constitution. 


Rawlinson’s Ancient History - 1 Vols. | American Essays - - 


lt Might Have Been.—‘‘[ wonder if that motor 
car which tried to blow up in the street was a case 
of spontaneous combustion?’ 


"“Y don't know. Jt might have been a case of 


autosuggestion. "Baltimore American. 


Brought Up to Date.—‘'Papa, what are ce] 
seven wonders of the world?”’ 

‘‘Um—m-—-m, the hanging roof gardens of New 
York: the collection of the Standard 0)) fine; the 
blame for the money panic; the prohibition wave 
in the South; the next President, the fleet’s visit 
to the Pacific, and the police-court third degree. 
Now run away and play while papa reads.’"—7he 


} 


Bohenuan. 
mi = { 
A Sermon on Money.—'‘‘Dey ain't no use,” said 
Brother Williams, “ter try ter git money w’en you 
ain't at de gittin’-place; an’ de trouble is—de jingle 
er it is so confusin’! Hit's lak’ de rattle er a rattle- 
snake-—you dunno whar an’ what time ter jump! 
Hit’s trouble ter git money, an’ trouble ter keep it: 
Dey despise you ef you ain't got it, an’ ef so be you 
has, dey'll despise you ef you don’t give it away!”’ 


— Atlanta Constitution, 


“‘but I don’t think she knows much, for she just 


keeps asking questions all the time,”--Delincator, 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 


OFFER WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN 
SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AT 
40%, OF THE ORIGINAL NET PRICES 


This series includes sixty Imperial De Luxe volumes 


complete, unaltered, and unabridged; no extracts or 
abridgements. 


Bindings. The books are bound in buckram or in half morocco, at the 
option of the purchaser. The volumes are of octavo size—g 14 x61 inches. 
Mechanical Perfection. These sixty volumes are as nearly perfect mechanic: 


ally as they can be made by the latest improvements in printing, en- 


graving, photogravure, color lithography, paper manufacture, and de 
luxe bindings at the beginning of the twentieth century. 














Cloth Volumes, $1.25 each; Half Morocco Voiumes, $2.50 each i 


y' 
French, German and Italian Essays 
Henslan and Japanese Classics 
Hindoo Classics - - - - 


Chinese and Arabian Classics - 
Sacred Classics - - 


Hallam’s History of the Middle yr 
-¥ 
I 
Classic Dramas - + - <-9 * 
: 
I 


Ages, includes aighelet Modern 
History - - Se ee a 
Green’s History of the English 
Peoples, includes Guizot Civi- 
lization in Rurope - - -3 “* 
Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution Sa eo ae Sage 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the 
World tie ei ee 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, 
includes Bagehot Physics and 


yA 
A 


“ 
~~ 
aii, 
er I ine 2" 


Taine’s English Literature - - 
Egyptian Literature - - - 
Turkish Literature - - - 
Hebrew Literature - - 


Moorish and Malayan Literature - 
Babylonian, Armenian, and As- 


in «to 
aA ‘a, & 
I pig 


- 
— 


Politics - - - - -2 syrian Literature - - -1 “ 
Mill’s Political Economy - aa <* Classic Memoirs, including Annals 
De Tocqueville's Democracy in | ofGoethe’s - = + «3 “ 

America - male Froissart Chronicles, including 
Plato and Aristotle - - -1 “ | Voltaire’s History of Charles 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning ee - i a 


~ 
~ 


and Novum Organum oie « 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason - 
Hegel’s History of Philosophy - 


Demosthenes? Orations ae 
Cicero’s Orations - - = 2 


| Dante’s Devine Comedy - - 


- Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered - 
The Nibelungenlied - - 


‘« | Ranke’s History of the Popes - 


Machiavelli’s History of Florence - 


~~.“ 
~~“ 
-_— 


an ns ee) 
- A 
~ a 


YdopwPpre~m rH 


British Orations - - - - Plato’s The Republic - - -1 “ | 
American Orations - - - $¢ Hamilton’s The Federalist - - “ 
< Ideal Commonwealth’s - - 


| British Essays - - - - 
Cloth Volumes, $1.25; Half Morocco Volumes, $2.50 


free delivery anywhere : 


| 
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{ BRENTANO’S, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street 





Something Soulful.—‘‘You are going to say 
something soulful,’ declared the fiancé. ‘‘I see it 
in your lovely eyes.” 

‘*‘What I was going to say is this,’’ responded the 
hancee. ‘‘Won't you wear a rubber band around 
your head nights, so as to train your ears not to 


stick out?'’—Louisville Courier- fournal, 


Exempt— Jouxny—-''Going to school?” 
Tommy—-'‘Naw, I don’t have to; the candidate 


said he never seen a more inte)ligent audience and | 


was one of ’em.’—-New York Sun. 


Not so Momentous.—When the candidate's 
speech of acceptance had dragged into the second 
hour he found his coat plucked by a number of the 
committee. 

‘‘Say, old man,’ was the hoarse w ainger: ‘*‘we 


Didn’t Know Much.—'' How do you like wail 
teacher, dear?’’ little Mary was asked, after her first 
day at school. ‘'I like her rea) we)),"’ said Mary, 


didn’t nominate you for President; you've been 
nominated for hog reeve.”’—Loutsville Courter- {| 


| 
Journa). \ 


Our readers are 


| 











issue may submit copy. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York Garett readings, na charge, 
Recommends teachers to colleges. schools, and families, } capital invested if apnvorably passed upon. Best work. 
Advises parents about echools, Wal. O. 2 at as \ Tht HORBCKGEE PUIG CO. lng GI COURT ST. BOSTON, MASE. 


Don’t Read at Random 


Read This Course: 


anus MSS. (fiction, scientific 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency AUTHORS | diisterical matter) desiring 








FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author..........ccceeececeececesee #1.50 
SEEN IN GERMANY, by Ray Stammard Baket.ccccccccscccceeteceeeeeeees axkedanecutinaevntieast 2.00 
STuDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE, prepared | for, GES COMPU Tair RS. ean ok cea hae me acer 1.40 
MAN AND THE EARTH, by Prof. N. Ss. er, PRIS 605 cn date cuccde ss ewes hea Be ee 1.50 
CHAVTAVQUAN MAGAZINE (Monthly iitstiated “€ontaining. * ‘The Friendship of Nations 

Inter national Peace or War %: “4 Reading Journey in Holland”, “Dutch Art ana 

REE FF EB), 2. 0.s ait osssnnewe vain spk oSaildt@i neice seer tadeutoe nl Rehente te 2.00 
BUA a F564 o eRe acernovs ELA We aN ou ey vuNTECUe Conny SC URASM ERNE ENERO Guvcurensacaveurbekuneesaameceehntel _80 
All four books and the Magazine to ome address. ..... 2.2.2. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsereceuseces $5.00 


“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 


Begin in October. Address HOME CIRCLE, Chautauqua, New York 
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| JUST PUBLISHED 


| Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century 


Vol. I., 1605-1650. Vol. II., 1650-1685. 
) Edited by J. E. Spincarn, Adjunct Pro- 








fessor of Comparative Literature, Colum- 
bia University, New York. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75 per volume. 
_ The New York Nation, speaking of the Introduc- 
tion, says: “ltds a highly valuable piece of work, 
showing in a single page more real grasp of the subject 
than Saintsbury’s ‘ History of Criticism’ displays ina 
chapter.” 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha 


Being a Collection of Fourteen Plays 
which have been Ascribed to Shakespeare, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Bibliography, by C. F. TUCKER-BROOKE, 

B. Litt. Cloth, $1.75. Oxford India 

Paper Edition, cloth, $2.50. 

“Itis a marked service that is rendered to Shake- 
speare study by Mr. C. F. Tucker-Brooke in publish- 
ing ‘ The Shakespeare Apocrypha ’ in a single volume. 

The plays are edited carefully It is rather 


astonishing that sucha collection should not have been 
prepared before.” —Wew York Sun. 


| Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907 
By EpwarD BAGNALL POULTON, D, Sc, 
M. A. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


‘A volume which will be most welcome to scientists 
in America.’’— New York Nation. 


The Writing of English 


By Pure J. Harroc, Academic Regis- 

trar of the University of London, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Amy H. Lanepon. 
4 Second Edition. Cloth, 60 cents. 


“A book that every teacher of composition should 
masticate.”—Evening Post. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
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Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


29-35 West 32d Street New York 











DON'T YOU WANT 
A GOOD DQG? 


You will find several advertised in 
the Classified Columns of this issue. 











?\} you will be enabled to 


Prizes, pictu: 
[ AMERICAN PHOTOGRARUY, 





Join The 
NATIONAL MUSIC 
LIBRARY 


The greatest opportunity ever offered users 
of sheet music. It supplies you any music 


at of the Price yon have been paying. 


If you join the National Music Library 


Secure All The 
Popular Song Hits 


At The Rate Of 


14 for $1.00 | 


Write to-day for full particulars and copy 
of our 1000 Song Catalogue 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER.—To all who answer 
this ad. before Nov. Ist and join the Library, we 
have a special offer to make, entitling them abso- 
lntely free to the words and music of fifty-two of 
the Old Favorite Songs, including Dixie Land. 
Marching thro’ Georgia, Annie Laurie, Old Black 
Joe, ete., ete. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LIBRARY 
285 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 





We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can Jearn in spare time (a YAUt O#N home, 
nO Matter where you live. Na ueed to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Sylabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure, No ruled lnes—no positans—no shading, ad 
yD oer systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system (ar stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers. teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daly 
practice as with Other systems, Our gradwares hold hugh- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, test:- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 





Sendus your MS. Charles Felton 

Pidgin‘author Quincy AdamsSaw- 

ae yer), Literary Editor, To Publish- 

ers: Facilities tor handling emergency orders of book-work. 
MAYHEW PUBLISHING CO., 100 Ruggles St., BOSTON 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


end 25 cents for 3 copies of most useful ope magazine. 
re criticism, .50 yearly. 


new processes. 
N63 Beaton Bnilding, Boston, Mass. 


























books for my children?” 


ing and thinking. 


SAMPLE 


2 STORIES 2 


if you cut out this coupon and mail at once. 


Mail at once to 


THE BEST STORIES FOR CHILDREN EVER WRITTEN 
Mothers and Fathers are asking everywhere, “ How can I get the best 
The Children’s Hour Solves the Problem. 


contains 700 selections from 250 authors, chosen by an expert whose work 
has been approved by the leading educators and authors of America. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS 


of the Children’s Hour is due to the fact that it eatertains the children 


while it is educating and uplifting them. It cultivates right habits of read- 
It creates the desire to read and the taste for that 


which is best, It is practical, It is safe. It saves both time and money. 
Tt costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


SAMPLE 
PICTURES 
We will also send valuable list of 700 of 


the best stories and poems for children by 250 authors, and special offer by which you 
can secure (he Children’s Hour if you lay aside only seven cents a day. 


It 


FREE 
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church was being repaired and could hold only half 
of them, 


j already. 


SSS 
Absent-Minded.—O.p GENT —Here yo 

what are you doing out here, fishing? Bes : 

know you ought to be at school? * You 
SmaLt Bor—"There now! | knew 


Ud ¢ 
something.’’—Philadelphia Inqutrer. rB0tten 


Of Course.—""What do you think of fiacg 
trates?” inquired the first physician. si 
““T think we ought to raise ’em,” answered th 
second physician. ‘It's worth something to Ret o : 
of a comfortable bed."’—Washington Herald, % 


Had Never Tried It.— 
\ive in New York.” 
“oy 


“T ‘spose it costs a |p} to 


should imagine so,’’ wearily responded the 
adopted New-Yorker, ‘‘judying from what it costs 


to merely exist.’’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Separated.—A regiment of soldiers were rec 


A o r ~ ; ently 
drawn up one Sunday for church parade, bu 


t the 


” 


“Sergeant major,’’ shouted the colonel, ‘‘tell all the 
mez who don’t want to go to church to fall QUt on 
the veverse flank.” 

Of course a large number quickly and gladly 
availed themselves of the privilege. 

“‘Now, sergeant-major," said the colonel, ‘‘dis- 
miss all the men who did not fall out and march the 


others to church—they need it most."—- Philadelphia 
Inqutrer. 





Quite a Job.-—‘‘Gracious, Nora,” called the house- 
wife, impatiently. ‘““Isn'r dinner nearly ready?" 

““No, mum,”’ responded Nora, through the speak- 
ing-tube, ‘‘it won't be ready for two howrs yet," 

"Two hourst Why, what in the world is the cause 
of the delay?’’ 

OUT . . 

Why, mum, you said you wanted split-pea soup, 
an’ faith it has taken me two hours and twenty min- 
utes to split 300 peas, an’ there are 479 to be spl 
yet. Oi counted them meself."'-—Home Herald. 


One on the Lawyer.— The lawyer who cracks 
jokes at the expense of the witness often gets more 
than he gives. The following incident in a divorce 
trial is told by a Milwaukee lawyer: 

The witness was an elderly lady and the lawver 
was a confirined bachelor. 

‘How old are you?” asked the lawyer 

‘“‘T am an unmarried woman, sir, ani I do not 
think it proper to answer that question.” 

*“Oh. yes, answer the question,’’ said the Judge. 

*‘Well, I am fifty.”’ 

‘Are you not more?"’ persisted the lawyer. 

‘*Well, I am sixty.”’ 

The inquisitive lawyer then asked her if she had 
any hopes of getting married, to which she replied: 

‘Well, I haven't lost hope yet, but J wouldn't 
marry you, for I am sick and tired of your palaver 
So you can consider yourself refused '"— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


{t Puzzled Him.—The proprietor of a tanyard 
was anxious to fix a suitable sign to his premises 
Finally a happy thought struck him. 

He bored a hole through the doorpost and stuck 
a calf’s tail into it with the tufted end outside. 

After a while he saw a solemn-faced man standing 
near the door looking at the sign. The tanner 
watched him a minute and then stepped out and ad- 
drest him. 

‘Good morning. sir,” he said 

‘‘Good morning,’’ said the other, without taking 


| his eyes off the sign. 





**Do you want to buy leather?’’ 
“No.” 

‘*Perhaps you've got some hides to seil?’’ 

“No” 

‘* Are you a farmer?” 

“No” 

‘‘What are you, then?" 

‘‘Iama philosopher I've been standing here for 


nearly an hour trying to find out how that calf got 
through that hole.’’— Philadeiphia Inquirer. 


asked the tanner. 
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Not Paid For.—Andy McTavish 


’ so he went to the dector 





Untaken, and 
was ‘“no feelin’ juist weel, 
ints. 

stated his compla 
ao do you drink?” demanded the medico. 


“How much?” i 
**Maybe a bottle a day. 
“Do you smoke?" 
**Ves.”” : 

“How much? 


“Two ounces a day.” 
“Well, you give up whisky and tobacco altogether. 


Andy took up his cap and in three’ steps reached 


the door. 7 ; 
“Andy,” called the doctor, “‘you have not paid 


for my advice!” 
“ Ahm no’ takkin’ it,” snapt Andy, as he shut the 


behind him.—Calgary (Canada) Herald. 


” 


door 





Tit for Tat.—‘‘Here is my seat, madam, but 
candor compels me to say that I think you are as 


»”» 
well able to stand as [ am. a 
“‘Politeness compels me to say ‘Thank you, sir. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Faithful.—‘‘Rufus, you old loafer!: do you think 
it’s right to leave your Wife at the washtub while 
‘ : ? 
you pass your time fishing?’ 
“Yassah, jedge; ’s all right. Mah wife don’ need 
no watchin’, She'll sho’ly wuk jes’ as hahd ez ef Ah 


wuz dar.” —Judge. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


September 25.—The German minister at Caracas pre- 

sents Holland’s second note to Venezuela. 
Chodera cases in St. Petersburg show a slight de- 
crease owing to cold weather. 

September 26.—Twenty persons are killed and nine- 
teen seriously injured in an elevated-railway ac- 
cident in Berlin. 

September 28.— William Wright makes three flights 


in his aeroplane near Le Mans; in one of them 
he beats the record for a trip with a passenger 


by remaining up 11 minutes 35 2-5 seconds, 

A census of the unemployed in Great Britain shows 
that thousands of persons are out of work in 
leading cities of the kingdom. 

September 29.—Floods cause great loss of life in the 
Hyderabad and Deccan districts of India; thou- 
sands of native houses being swept away, 

September 30.—A Turkish steamer sinks a ferryboat 
near Smyrna, causing the loss of 140 lives. 


The Russian war budget for 1909, submitted to the 
Douma, carries an increase of $20,000,000 to 
raise salaries of officers and improve rations, 


Domestic. 


GENERAL. 


September 25.—A score of persons are killed and a 
score more injured in a collision due to a snow- 
storm in Montana. 

September 26.—Diversfind that the cruiser Yankee, 
——— at Spindle Rock, is held on ja jagged 
reel. 


September 28.—Rains check and in some places ex- 
tinguish the extensive forest fires in New York 
State. 

The International Tuberculosis Congress is 
opened in Washington. 

October 1.—The Bankers’ Association of America 


passes resolutions in Denver condemning postal 
savings banks and the Federal guarantee of 


bank deposits. 
The monthly statement of the nation’s finances 
show receipts of $48,320,114 in September and 


expenditures of $52,904,085. 
POLITICAL. 


September 25.—Senator Foraker issues a long state- 
ment denying the charges made y eee him in 


connection with the Standard Oil Compary and 
bitterly criticizes President Roosevelt. 
September 26,—Herman Ridder is appointed treas- 


urer of the Democratic National Committee to 
succeed Governor Haskell, resigned. . 


September 30.—Mr. Taft speaks at Lincoln, Neb., 
devoting his principal address to a defense of 
publicity of campaign contributions after elec- 
tion. 

President Roosevelt refuses to reply to Mr. Bryan’s 
latest letter, regarding it as a personal attack, 


{ 
“Whusky.” 


} 


| 
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by William H, Walling, 4.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volumes 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 








Marriage : 
Depends 


> largely on a know)- 


| 


edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
y This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself nor correct. a 
ly from drdinary everyday sources, ae RO als 
(2mo, 430 pp. $1.50. Maroon cloth, gold stamp 

“Going strongly into the ethics of life, the framework of the tale 
consists of the experiences of a party who seek and find an unknown 
people in Alrica, in which persona) character and idea) government 
aré developed to the farthest extreme of the author’s imagination. 
It glimpses #« state of human mind and spirit that will only follow the 
coming of the millenium, but wt bears strong testimony to the author's 
breadth of fancy and purity of ‘mind, being in stroug contrast to a 
number of the reeent novels, in which the appeal is made to the lower 
elements in the readers’ makeup, rather than the higher.”—Zos 


Angeles Express, 


Sexology 


(Tustrate 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


“Vt is a story of vivid and remarkable :maginative power, to)d in capti- 
ledge a } Ss f : g a : 
poe lat iad Witt Shea Bee Daughter. vating style and one which we are sure deserves the widest possible popu- 


larity. The extravagances of the possibilities suggested should in no 
Rich Moth Wiuding, Full Gold Stamp, Wustrated, $2.00 9} wise detract in the reader's mond from the charm of the narrabve and the 
Write for “* Other People’s Opinions *’ and Table of Contents, alluring scenes and states of mind presented. }+ is certainly a strong, en- 


trancing story, brilliantly told throughout. ’’—Salt Lake City Tribune, 


REID PUBLISHING COMPANY 








30D Huntington Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 








In a Few Weeks You Can Freely Use a Foreign Language by the Wonderful 


will give every word an added meaning. 


You Can Have the Delight of Speaking Fluently and 
of Reading and Writing 


French, German, Spanish or {talian | 


without the delay and drudgery that heretofore have confronted you, | 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


And ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


The Most Perfect, Natural and Successful 
Method Ever Devised For Acquiring a Foreign 
Language. 


Nearly a million teachers, business men and others have | 


SS 


availed themselves of the Rosenthal System with pleasure and 
satisfaction. Thousands have used it with the wonderful Lan- 
guage-Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate, up-to-date 
teacher. 

French, German, Spanish or Italian. To speak it, to under- 
stand it, to write it, there is but one best way, You must hear it 
8poken over and over until your ear knows it. You must see it 
printed correctly till youreye knowsit. You must talk it and write 
it. All this can be done best by the Language-Phone Method, With 
this method you buy a professor outright. You own him. He 
speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night 
or day; for a few minutes, or hours ata time, Any one can learn 
a foreign language who hears it spoken often énough ; and by 
aie - this method you can hear it as often as you like. 

i : 


2 
10 Minutes 3 Times a Day for a Little While 
If you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading and writing familiarity with any or all of 
the four great living foreign langnages, would you be content to remain )onyer ignorant of this delight- 


ful and important accomplishment? Only ten minutes three times a day for a little while in your leisure 
moments will give you speaking, reading and writing familiarity with a new language. : 


he Voices of Living Native Professors 


The Language-Phone furnishes ready self-instruction for one or for every member of the family—a 
child can use it as easily as a grown person. It is always ready for service, repeating the living voices of 
the native professors with absolute accuracy of pronunciation, and talks at almost any speed you require. 

offers pleasant mental recreation and a delightful means toward self-culture. You can enjoy it at any 
time, and there is a certain fascination in its use. 


e 
Eye, Ear, Tongue and Mind 

The keynote of the success of this system is that it is the natural way in which the mind acquires an 
unfamiliar language. It is almost exactly as a child learns to talk. Almost unconsciously you glide into 
thinking in a new language. You learn to use sentences rather than isolated words. 

All functions of language are taught at the sume time. Eye, ear, tongue and mind are all brought 
into play. It is no longer necessary to memorize lists of verbs, declensions and complicated grammatical 
rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of a native professor whose accuracy and reliability we guar- 
antee. In private lessons you have no such assurance. 


“Knowledge is Power”; New Power for You 


If you master more than one tongue you add just so much to your mastery of the world’s spoken anda 
written thoughts. The Language-Phone will double and treble your mental power in this respect. It 











MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


The Language - Phone 





. . Method... De EE eT PnP eT pr ie eS ier ay eet 
Breedway nad tech St. ®* NEW YORK MOMMRE soso ace cc dce a sicutete ae PP nee 





The Language-Phone Method LD. 


Broadway and I6th St., New York City 
Please send me without obligation the Booklet and Fac-simile Letters; 
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to prove 
the most 


This is Dr. 
Faber, inventor of 
Faber’s Self-Fill- 
ing Pen and one 
of Toledo’s lead- 
ing practitioners, 
who has revolu- 
tionized the pen 
business by putting 
a pen into the 


out charge. 


is the simplest and at the same time the greatest 


fountain pen in the world. 


He will reply at once and if there is a dealer in 
your town—as there doubtless is—who sells Faber’s 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen, the doctor will instruct 
him to deliver a pen to you without charge. 


If there is no such dealer he will send it to 


you direct. 


In either event you will get the pen for 10 days’ 
If you don’t find it all and more than 
he says, there’ll be no harm done. 


If you do, pay the dealer (or if there is no dealer, 
send the money direct) and keep the pen. 


When writing enclose specimen of your favorite style 
of ane point. Ask for descriptive booklet, showing various 
style 


free trial. 


s of pens and their prices. 


The Dr. Faber Self-Filling Pen Company 
2040 ASHLAND AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


the world.” 


ee 


Write and tell him that you 
would like to prove that Dr. 


Faber’s 
Self-Filling 
2a we FOUNTAIN Pen 


—_—_——— 
Dr. Faber says: 


“Take ten days 
to yourself that this is 
perfect self-filling pen in 














¥Y4 TURN 
FILLS & 

EMPTIES 

THE FABER 











Kennel Directory 








The Next Issue to carry this department will be that of Nov. 14. 


Forms close Nov. 5. 


ate 75 cents per line. 





FOR SALE 


One of the coming 


FRENCH BULLS 


of America 


She is less than a year and a half old, 
but has already six prizes to her credit. 
Another year should see her at the top. 
She is small, yet has not sacrificed her 
type in the jeast and is one of the best 
dogs in the market. 

Iam not offering her at a sacrifice, butif 
you want the full value of your money 
and will pay a litt e extra for quality, 
she is yours for $500, not a cent less. 

Write for her pedigree and full partic- 
ulars before October 20th, as if she is not 
sold then I shall keep her. 


Box 178, THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FOR SALE Both pointers 
and_ setters, 

either sex. Thoroughly field 
trained. Write fordescriptions. 
Beautiful souvenir booklet of 
English setter, cham- 
— imported Lingfield 
ragg for two stamps. 
Setter puppies for sale, 
ow to teach a dog 

- tricks, 10 cents. Com- 
plete —— and specifi- 
cations for modern, single or double dog 
kennel, 25 cents. P. & 8. KENNELS, 
Box 478—R, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Being overstocked, we offer a line of 
“EREKAT DANE PUPPIES 

and young stock that is anbene in quality 
at exceptionally low prices. No Kennel in 
the world has better. References and testi- 
monials of satisfied customers given. The 
home of home-bred champions. 

Aar Kennels, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DUNGANNON KENNELS 
Howardeville, Virginia. Thorough-bred 
beagles and Scottish terrier pups occasion- 
ally. Farm reared hunters and vermin- 
killers. Several young Scotties offered now. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER 
oe any from registered, thoroughly field 

roken dams and sire, $15 to $20. Catalog. 
Broken pointer dog, 
A. D. BURHANS 


















Waterville, Minn. 


Thoroughbred, Farm Raised, Bull Ter- 
riers, unequaled as guardians or com- 
Ranions ighest references. Martin & 
mn, Brocton, Chautauqua Oo., New York. 








DOGS DOGS DOGS 
THE KENNEL REVIEW 


An Illustrated Monthly Devoted 
xclusively to Dogs 
Sample Copy Free + Subscription $1 per year 


We are now running several series of articles of great 
interest to gun dog men, viz., ‘* WHICH ARK THE Brst, 
Grapes orn Lieweiiys’’ by Thomas Johnson, 
“Great ENGLISH SETTER SiRES, Past AND PRESENT” 
by H. 8. Bevan, “Dogs 1 Havw Suor Ovxn,’’ by 
Jesse Sherwood. 


And “Early Field Trials” by B. Waters 


We devote more space to Collies than any dog 
paper in America. If you want to reach Western 
Dog Buyers advertise in THE KENNEL REVIEW, 
The best advertising medium. and the Oldest Dog 
Magazine published west of the Mississippi River. 


ADDRESS 


C. W. BUTTLES 
59th and Jackson Ave., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Classified 


SS 
lum 
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BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES 





FRACTIONAL LOTS.—We make a spe- 
cialty of executing orders for all Stocks 


tional Lots from one share upward. Write 
for circular A21. Stocks and Bonds bought 
for investment or on margin. Daily Market 
Letter sent on request. 

J. F, PIERSON JR. & CO., Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 66 Broadway, 
New York, 180 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 

anics. Much better than Savings Banks. 

btainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 
Write for free. sample copy: Address 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. It tells all about them. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE 6% BONDS. We 
sel) strictly safe Oklahoma School,County, 
Municipal and Street Improvement Bonds. 
We pay 4% on Deposits. Guaranteed by 
State of Oklahoma. Capital $200,000. Write 
for Bond Circular A8. Oklahoma Trust Oo., 
Muskogee, Okla. 


TIMBER INVESTMENT 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet. 
COLUMBIA LAND & TIMBER CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S latest 
booklet sent free with 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to The Nautilus, the new thought maga- 
zine of health and success. Mrs, Wilcox is 
a regular contributor, See. her beautiful 
poem. “The Call,” in October number. 

thers who contribute regularly are Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley, Edwin Markham, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, Helen Rhodes, 
Wallace D. Wattles, etc. Send 10 cents now 
for booklet and 8 months’ trial, or send $1.00 
for bookletand Nautilus,18 months. Address 

LIZABETH TOWNE 
Dept. 133 HOLYOKE, Mass. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIFS 


ITIES 
A HIGuH-CLAss VEHICLE BusInpeatoc eS 
Established over 25 years and nese OBSALE 


listed on New York Stock Exchange in Frac- | hands. Only one of kind in City of 30,000 


Amount required, $25,000, B ‘phe 
$8,000 yearly. A clean opening 7000 Will net 
party. Owner wishes to retire. reliable 
Address Box 176 Literary Di 
Rest, 
BUILD A $5,000 BUSINE: 
Let us start you in the colleen eee years, 
No capital needed; big field. We tenes, 
crets of collecting money; refer busine ev 
you. Write today for free pointers ame hea 
plan. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERYicn” 
56 State, Detroit, Michigan, su 
HELP WANTED — 
WANTED-—Railway Mail Clerks Mane 
riers, Post Office Clerks sah ae er 
cation. November Exami i x - 
tion free. Commo education’ ge eepare 














D n education suffice; 
Write IMMEDIATELY. FranklinIneo” 
Dept. 8, O. Roches eats, 

AGENTS.—Portrait 35, Frames lic, 


sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 2c, yj 
30 dayscredit. Samplesand Catalogue tres 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT Co.” 
290-15 W. Adams St.. Chicago 
AGENTS. — New Automatic Currycomb 
Indispensable— makes its own demand 
First applicants control unlimited sales, 
Large profits. Trial without risk. Write 
Clean Comb Co., Dept. L., Racine, Wis. 
LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail, 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus Page-Davis Co. 
Dept. 81. 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE ORDER SYSTEM, COMPLE 
WITH FORMS, $5.00. Full type-writtes 
instructions for installation and use, Nota 
book. This insures safety, profit and econ. 
omy. Chas. A. Sweetland, Public Account- 
ant, 14 Boylston, Chicago. Author of The 
Science of Looseleaf Bookkeeping" and 
**Modern Accounting Methods,’ 























THE SOCIALISTS, Who They Are and 
What They Stand For, by John Spargo, and 
the current number of the International 
Socialist Review,an 80-page monthly, mailed 
for six two-cent stamps. 

, CHARLES H. KERK & CO. 
153 Kinzie Street. Chicago. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sell books direct 
for authors. thus eliminating all middle- 
men’s profits. References; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the saree. publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. Hewitt 
24-26 Vandewater Street, New York. 


AUTHORS HAVING book manuscripts— 
novels, poetry, history, genealogy, anythin 
that goestomakea salable book—are invite 
to correspond with COCHRANE PUB. CO., 
Tribune Building, New York. 


WE gather material for club women. 
writers, and speakers, give literary advice, 
gorrectgatSs.. and look up_ ancestors, 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


z PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
aoa 2cts. for particulars. Robt. -L. 

ohnston, 12 No. Main St.,Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


READING GLASS. 
No library complete without one. Sent 
postpaid for $1.00 to any address. 
M.W. Kaufmann, 1646 42d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


**OUR BANNER BRAND,” Florida’s most 
delicious and dependable oranges. Shipped 
direct from grove to consumer. Write for 
free post card views and circular describing 
our acre grove. 

CaRNEY INVESTMENT Co. Tampa, Fla. 



































FOR SALE 


Three Irish Terrier bitch puppies, 7 
months old 
By Champion Straight Tip 
Also three Airedale ap eeetes by 
Floriform. From $15 to $25. 


Grasmere Kennels 
Rosebank P. O. Staten Island, N. ¥. 


HOUNDS THAT HUNT 
The best blood and the best training bring 
best results. Fox hounds, beagles and rip- 
ping rabbit hounds. They hunt because 
they are broken in a country where rabbits 
and foxes are plentiful. Not city bred dogs. 
J. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


RED FOX HOUNDS 
The fastest and gamest. Four two-year, 
well broke hounds, also two three-year old. 
If you want the best, order at once. No 
cheap scrub stock. Address 
ROQUEMORE & CO. 
Upson Oo. THOMASTON, GA. 


SPLENDID AIREDALE TERRIER 
PUPPIES, by Champion Red Raven. 
Champions of 1908 on both sides. Prices 
reasonable. F. H. SHAVER, Vice-Pres., 
Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


AIREDALE TERRIER pups bred from 
choicest chempion stock, for showing or 
hunting. UPLAND KENNELS, 

507 Magnolia Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 














VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 
one year old (8 to 14 lbs.) 25c. per Ib. 
FOREST HOME FARM 
PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


POST CARDS 


LATEST POST OARD NOVELTY. 
Election Oandidates. Nothing else like 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidential can- 
didates. You turn the card and take your 
choice. The timeliest and catchiest picture 
ai. Write today. $1.00 per hundred. 
end ten cents instamps forsixsamplecards. 
R. » Box 360 Harrison, New York. 


PHOTO POST OARDS TO ORDER 
Copied from _any picture; 6 for 25c, 25 for 
90c, a. Larger uantities very cheap. 
Originals returned, Your name in gol on 
25 beautiful embossed flower ca 2e. 
sotapie 2c. Illustrated circular free. 

D. W, SHORT Westerville, Ohio. 


NATURE PAINTING POST OARDS of 
beautiful Vermont scenes. Hand painted 
cards. No more beautiful t cards mado. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘or 26c. 25 for 
60c. 37 for GREEN MOUNTAIN 
CARD CO., White River Junction, Vt. 














GAMES @ ENTERTAINMENTS 











SEND for free catalogue of Amateur 
Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel-Jokes, 
Monologues, Recitations. Make-up Materi- 
als,etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 26 Ann St., N,Y. 


THE SUN Typewriter marks an epoch i 
the writing machine business; oP ges 
low price. If you do not know about it, 
write for information and trial offer, , 

SUN TYPEWRITER CO, 
317 Broadway, New York City, 
TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered; Underwoods. 
Olivers, Remingtons, Smiths, (al] makes) $15 
to $35. Send for **Bargain List.’’ Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter E£x., 245 B’way, N. Y. Reliable. 


Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00; 
Oliver, $29.00. Year’s guarantee. Send for 
Catalog... HARLEM TYPEWRITER Ex. 
HANGE, Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 


“PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned, 
Send sketch for free report as +0 patent. 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions, 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL. 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 *‘F’."* Washington. 

PA'LENTS THAT PAY, PROLLUL 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: “ Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; &- 
page Guide Book. _ Free search of the 

at. Off. records. E. E. VROUMAN, 
1106 F St., Washington, D.C. 
MASON, FENWIOK & LAWRENCE, Patent 
Lawyers, Washington, D. 0., Box B. Est'd 
47yeurs. Booklet free. Highest references. 
Best service. Terms moderate. Be careful 
in selecting an attorney. Write us. 

PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. -@ A. L. 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg., 

Washington, D. O. Established 1869. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


Automobiles, (new), high grade, can be 
bought from us positively cheaper than 
manufacturers’ prices. e buy for spot 
cash ; wonderful what ready money will do. 
We apply and carry out the same argument 
relative to second hand cars, You cannot 
afford to overlook our offers, Send for list. 
Also ask for our new 100 page catalog num- 
ber 126, on supplies. You will be agreeably 
surprised with the figures and certainly 
satisfied with the goods, For reductions in 
the ee of tires, the best quality of fresh 
goods, we have no equal. TIMES SQUARE 
AUTOMOBILE OOMPANY, largest dealers 
in new and second hand automobiles in 
the world, 1599 Broadway, New York; 
1322 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEaRN How To Run AN AUTO. Homans’ 
Automobiles is the the best practical educa- 
toron care and management. Four hundred 
illustrations, handsomely bound, $2 poueet’. 
Catalogue free. AUDEL OO., Publishers, 
63 6th Ave., New York. 


+ PRINTING 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, announce- . 
ments—100, $3.00; 60, $175.  Oalling and 
business cards—i00, . Elegant stock, 
grins like sugraving. Samples free, 

. M. JOHNSON, Lowell, Mich. 

FOR MEN 


DULL safety razor blades (all makes), 
sterilized and made better than new for two 
cents each and return postage. Send your 
address for our convenient mailing wrapper, 
Keenedge Co., 809 Henrietta Bldg., Chicago. 
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Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


16tersualiy seeadye T 
To THE ORIEN 


February 4 to April 16,1909 _ ‘ 
Seven ting onl .00 and up, including 
Seventy-one 42%) OS PECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, 
Cadis, Seville, Algiers arma thene, Rome, the Iivieraec. 
i ome,the Rivi . 

Holy Land. eae World,” Det 16, 709 ; 
F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 

dapton 


The Glorious Orient 


Leisure 1, al escort. Small party, 
pois Aragon Write for booklet. 


Raymond & W hitcomb Co. 


925 FIFTH AVK., NKW 


———— 
ROUND te WORLD 


Exclusive, exceptional tours leave in 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER and JANUARY 
Send for Itineraries. 


Collver Tours Company 


424 Boylston St., Bestea, 


HUDSON RIVER} 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 


“Hendrick Hudson” 


“New York” and “Albany” 


Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, lv. Albany, 8:30 A.M. Sun- 


eee Desbrosses St. Pier 
MOUNTAINS OF 


"ren 
Ry 
bia PALESTINE. 


No other winter trip can compare with this. 
Arrangements for parties, families and indi- 
vidual travellers. Early application desir- 
able. Booklet and full information of 


H. W, DUNNING & CO. 

108 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS 
, , DE _ POTTER TOURS 

$2 Broadway, New York. Around the world, 


December 9; Orient, January 30; various 
tours to Europe. 30th year. 


TO-DAY ON THE rest. H.W. Dun- 

TO-DAY IN PALESTINE ning, Ph.D. 

Sensible, up-to-date, interesting books by a traveller 
of wide experience. Send for circular. 

H.W. Dunning & Uo., 102 Cong’! House, Boston, Mass 


Intelligent and pee 
and ‘ao nee p> Let us 


arly guid- write you 
ance, 
Xd and of our itineraries. 
tor Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place, ‘ton 


THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °*Vi42Nv4"" 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
Pictured in “ Your Loving Nell.” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you see 


and meet the real British character and get alongside 
of the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has access 
everywhere. Read his book if you have been to Lon- 
don. It will please you. Read it if you haven’t been 
—it’s next best to going. Brim fullof truth. Copiously 



































FLOAT ON THE NILE. 
CLIMB THE PYRAMIDS. 
CAMP AMONG THE 
































illustrated. $1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
| 


New York and London. 








| BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


‘A picture of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capitol, full of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription. yy HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





















To Japan and China 


If you go this fall, go on the luxurious Trans-Pacific liner—the larg- 
est and most comfortable boat in service between Seattle and the Orient— 
the famous 


Steamship “Minnesota” 


Next sailing is from Seattle November 24. For illustrated literature, 
rates, reservations and detailed information address any representative 
of the Great ‘Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or most 
convenient office of the 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Fessengee Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON-—2o01 Mn ya St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
EW YO nar eee Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA—836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO—220 and 208 South Clark St. 
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You 


Now 


To secure choice of accommodations 


for the ORIENT CRUISE of the 


S. S. “GROSSER KURFUERST” 
Leaving New York, February 11, 1909 
The reputation of the 


North German Lloyd 


is a guarantee for hero arrangements. 
Take advantage of this delightful trip. 
Duration of cruise 74 days, Cost $350 up. 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlet sent on application 


OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 


Or Local Agents in Your City 
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Zed a MARK 


DELIVERING THE FU 
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ANTONY 
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AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His untimely end after. rea. 
pinnacle of earthly glory is one of the great tragedies of history. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s -Hist 
ONE of TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, aind serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS w 
the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and Nation, accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed 


idpath’s History of the World 
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publication, 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work, 


Brand new, brought right down to date, 


ATL 


beautifully bound 


SS°THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER § 


in Half-Morocco. er the remaining sets 


LD 





We will name our price Only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coup 





President William McKinley said: “I 
am familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as to the 
plain people generally.” 


Grover Cleveland said: “I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Ridpath’s History of the 
World as a work of great merit and believe 
that it should have a prominent place in HIST Ute 
every library.” ABS 

Vr tine 
Benjamin Harrison said: “ The author’s TAGITGED 
labors are deserving of the highest praise. 
The printing and binding are first class 
and the illustrations are numerous and of 
a high order. I most heartily recommend 
this great work for study and convenient 
reference.” 

KIVPAIN 


VOL t1 


KIDPAIN 
Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chau- VOL. i 

tauqua, said: “ Ridpath’s eeatory is in . 

clear and agreeable style, comprehensive 

in treatment, readable type and admirable 

illustrations. This set of books is a per- 

manent college chair of general history in 

one’s own house.” 
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Gen. Lew. Wallace said: “I have not 

words to sufficiently recommend Professor 

Ridpath’s *‘ History of the World.’ The 

author has done his work in the most thor- 

ough and interesting manner. No library 
is complete without it ” 
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9 Royal 

Volumes 

4,000 Pages 
2,000 illus.rations 
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Weight 50 Ibs, 
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VOL.VI 
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THE ENE GERMANY : 
KEVYOLUTION civ © EASTERN Europe [Pt 
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LITERARY DIGEST READERS have shown wonderful appreciation of our remark- 
able offer. We have shipped this splendid History of the World to delighted readers 
living in every State of the Union, to nearly all foreign countries and to the far-away 
islands of the sea. To read this History is to know peoples and races, kingdoms and 
empires, principalities and powers; to behold senates in session, armies marchin 
battles fought and victorious legions coming home ; to follow the march of civil 
ization westward from the Indus to the Euphrates, from the Euphrates 
to the Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, from the Thames to the 
udson, from the Hudson to the Mississippi and fromthe Mississippi 
to the Shores of the Philippines. And the greatest fact which 
the history of all the ages has proven for men and nations is that 
Righteousness is the only Principle that exalteth a nation, and 
that the only real power is [Intelligence united with 
Purity of Character. The strength of men and _ nations 
is not in splendid cities and temples, not in mighty 
armies or navies, but in the intelligent home life and 
heart life of the people. Ridpath’s History will prove 
a household treasure. It has been purchased and 
strongly endorsed by President William McKinley, 
President Benjamin Harrison, General Stephen 
D. Lee, General Lew Wallace, Senator Teller, 
Senator Curtis, James Whitcomb 
Rabbi Hirsh, 
























WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, con- 
taining photogravures of Nuapoleon 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, diagram 
of Panama Canal, specimen pages from 
the work, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Literary Digest readers. 





































idents of Brown, Bates, Amherst, 
Smith and practically all other Amer- 
ican colleges and universities 


ee re ee 


ADDRESS .......... 
Write name and a 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





idress plainly and mail coupon. 
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Send Coupon To-day || 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 





EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of our own country 

and of the world to intelligently perform his full duty as a citizen in the Govern: 
ment-of This Nation. How else are we to judge of the great national questions that 
crowd upon us for decision except by some knowledge of the past? Our Colonial 
Policy, the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial 
world, the respective rights of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on 
the one hand and organized business and industry on the other—these and hun- 
dreds of other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion 
and decision. How have such questions been met in the past? For the answer read 
the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have been so 
thoroughly obliterated from the face of the earth that even the location of their splendid 
cities is unknown. Read the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as 
a kingdom, then as a republic, and finally as an empire, and familiarize yourself with her 
growth, development and decay. Read the history of the French 





Revolution, the establishment of the republic, out of which came 
the empire dominated by Napoleon, Then when you know his- 
tory, when you know the cause of the rise and downfall of empires 
and nations, and not until then, will you be able to intelligently 


discuss and decide the great questions that are pressing now every- Brings the 
where for attention. The growth, development and decay of the Complete Set 
nations of the world constitute the most inspiring theme that can Balance 
claim the attention of man. It is an inspiring story, and Dr. Small Sums 
Ridpath has told it better than it has ever been told before. Monthly 
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